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AN ENGLISH OCTOBER. 


AM not going to write about the 
astronomy, the botany, or the 
natural history of October: I have 
seen these in all the journals I can 
remember, and I never read them. 
VOL. X.—NO, LVIII. 


They used all to begin with a sort 

of lecture on the earth, and then 

went on with phenomena, month 

by month; or, later, they became 

monthly Galens or Watertons, and 
U 
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as they were often dying and being 
succeeded by other publications, 
they became a sort of repeated lec- 
tures da capo, They all had quota- 
tions from the poets, and were dotted 
with Stubbsia or some such words in 
italics, and were all rather long. 
Nor am I going to write about 
the dullness of London, or about 
hunting or brewing. London is 
never dull to me, I don’t hunt, and 
my interest in brewing is confined 
to its results. But I have a great 
liking for October. I like the grave 
and yet cheerful, bountiful, and 
hearty old month. He has his faults 
—what month has not ?—but I main- 
tain they are few, and, taking him 
as he should be, unsophisticated by 
a bad season, for his mornings and 
evenings, his air and his sunshine, 
his sobriety and good-humour, com- 
mend me to an English October. 
May, with all her airs, is a pert 
minx, and often proves a jilt withal. 
Spring, generally, is all very well, 
if you stick to your flannels, re- 
member your umbrella, and listen 
to the birds for an hour or two. In 


fact, spring trades on the birds. It 
is a Jenkinson, and the birds are its 


standing quotation. Summer has 
its good points—its long days, green 
foliage, Royal Academy, and 80 on, 
and we may add that it points on- 
ward to October. But it is also the 
time for baking pavements, boiling 
churches, dusty roads, and empty 
brooks. And with our present 
habits we are most of us in the full 
swing of work. Hot with talk and 
thought, we flow down Chancery 
Lane, along Whitehall, or through 
lanes capped by a belt of blue burn- 
ing steel, a tide of human lava, and 
call it ‘genial.’ We describe it as 
Nature’s holiday, because, I sup- 
pose, like deputations and such 
people, one works more than ordi- 
nary. Harvest comes; she gathers 
in her stores, makes ber preserves, 
has a wet season by way of a tho- 
rough cleaning up, and then, clean 
and tidy, calm in mind and body, 
bright but not hot, cool but not 
chilled, takes her holiday in October. 

Come out, my friend, before break- 
fast if you like, soit be not too Jong. 
We can even see the sun rise if wo 
like, without shaking up before we 
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are well shaken down. Never mind 
the road, we can get over the fields 
now. The slight haze, without a 
gloomy presage of heat or a touch 
of shivering dampness about it, im- 
proves the picture. The hint of 
winter is of the gentlest, and only 
sufficient to enable you to give ita 
less morose welcome when it comes. 
The brooks are full and merry. 
The trees—all d-la~mode before, as 
became ‘the season’—assert their 
individuality, decline to dress all in 
green, and enrich themselves and 
the scene with a hundred hues. 
Heirs of the departed flowers, they 
wear their tints with new grace, and 
employ their inherited riches with 
lavish and skilful hands. The air 
is pure, fresh, soothing, inspiriting. 
It does not ‘stir the Viking’s blood,’ 
perhaps, nor need that element 
within us always be stirring. But 
neither does it dry it up. You may 
drink it—it is not brandy and water 
nor iced water. You may bathe in 
it—it is not Turkish, or shower, or 
tepid, but suz generis. It is the 
most pleasant of ‘ vehicles’ through 
which Nature ‘ exhibits’ her gaseous 
medicines; the most elastic, and 
pliant, and helpful medium in which 
to walk. It does not resist you and 
push you back, nor draw you for- 
ward by a languid suction. You, 
my dear sir, who conscientiously 
walked in August, for a constitu- 
tional, or to make a call, or affected 
delight in the steaming garden 
and its hissing bees, now walk be- 
cause you like it. Your third mile, 
betrayed 7 your second, turns be- 
trayer to the fourth, and so on, till 
your moral volition and sense of 
justice as regards railway dividends 
interposes to stop the series. Walk- 
ing—yes, walking is the word—not 
scrambling, ploughing, or shuffling ; 
for walking, I take it, implies free- 
dom of action, liberty to be fast or 
slow. It is not walking, I take it, 
if you have to run to keep warm, 
or if you have to mince and loiter 
to keep cool. I understand by it a 
steady, easy, unembarrassed moving 
along, unscorched, undusted, and 
undrilled, now brisk and firm, with 
a@ sense of power, now measured 
and meditative— these varieties, with 
power to add to their number, in 
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the ~way of a leap with a male 
friend, or a hand-in-hand run with 
a female one, and so on, if you like. 
‘And this you can only’ do in Octo- 
ber. Be so as to remember 
that I mean all through October as 
a type. October may not always be 
‘ itself? and you may get what I call 
October days in March, or August, 
or December. But October is the 
Le and I say it’s the time for 
walki 
in then the light! What an 
honest, mellow, wise, picturesque 
light itis! It has in it the result 
of various experiments in light. It 
is the proverb of lights—its concen- 
wisdom. The art of giving a 
full; round sun, without defying 
your gaze and punishing you; 
clouds which are not crape or wad- 
ding; a rich, carefully-coloured sky, 
under which, nevertheless, you can 
see, and not wink or squint at the 
objects around; a haze which is not 
steam or fog,a glow which is not 
glare, a toning which is not ob- 


scurity, strength which is not coarse, - 


and softness which is not feeble, is 
not to be acquired in a day, and 
therefore the other months are not 
to be blamed for what they cannot 
help. Neither are the foreign 
schools of landscape-painting, which 
are giving way before the English. 
If they have not an English October, 
how can they paint as if they had? 
October makes one charitable even 
towards foreign schools, towards 
perils past, hot weather, and imma- 
ture, inexperienced months. It is 
a mantle in which you take well- 
balanced, rounded, stereoscopic 
views of things. If I were a Quaker 
I should prefer to meet Baron Bram- 
well in October. 

People say London is ‘ empty’ in 
October. Now an ‘empty’ London 
has its charms. Once ina way Rot- 
ten Row, Regent Street, the Draw- 
ing Rooms, et hoc genus omne, are 
pleasant stimulants, and one sees 
and enjoys and learns a great deal 
in connection therewith. But those 
for whom they are a definition of 
London do not know what London 
is. The eloquence of London is 
sometimes greatest when it is un- 
adorned—when it speaks with an 
average, level tone, relieved for a 
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time of its richer tropes and figures ; 

when it wears the quiet grandeur of 
its ‘ferial days, as the ritualists 
would call them, the lone Londoner 
likes to feel how much London can 
do without. Kensington Gardens 
seem more like his baronial pro- 
perty; the classic quarters of the 
town more classic; the Temple sug- 
gests dignity and leisure. We can 
remember the knights better than 
when the lane is thronged by bags 
of ‘ refreshers.’ Wolsey migit have 
been shampooed at Honey and Skel- 
ton’s; the voice of Johnson and 
Goldsmith can be more than ‘ part 
heard ; a hundred black doors in- 
scribed ‘Attendance from 1o to 1’ 
(i.e. from ten minutes to one) are 
eloquent of ‘the long.’ And then * 
on Sundays you anticipate posterity, 
and hear, in a curatic state, all the 
future bishops and deans. 

The pleasures of October do not 
disappear with daylight. The Octo- 
ber evening is one of its best fea- 
tures. Having had in the day all 
the best of what summer has to 
give, you have at night the best of 
winter’s qualities—his evening at 
home. You can have a fire if you 
like, and if you do not you need 
not. Coming home in the early 
October evening is one of the plea- 
santest of human things. In the 
country you see the sunset as you 
come; and as it gently melts into 
what is night in the better mean- 
ings only of the word, the sense that 
you need not keep on working be- 
cause it still seems day, and that 
you need not go to bed, since, after 
all, it is not night, is very delightful. 
The moon rises, and you do not 
shrink from her gaze as though 
you ought to be asleep; she seems 
to rise in a quiet, domestic manner, 
as though Nature, having got the 
children to bed, had lit her mode- 
rator and sat down to her tatting. 
And in town, as you draw towards 
home, and the lamps light one by 
one, & pleasant home feeling settles 
upon you, a feeling as of a general 
condition of parlour, a general draw- 
ing of curtains and lighting of 
lamps, @ sense of tea and toast, an 
— perception of the fitness 
of things. 

Then, too, is the season for that 

U2 
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pleasant interval known in feminine 
language as ‘between the lights.’ 
Then, and not in winter, where 
Cowper puts it, 


* has fancy, ludicrous and wild, 
Soothed with awaking dream of houses, towers, 
Trees, churches, and strange visages, expressed 
In the red cinders, while with poring eyes 
We gazed, ourselves creating what we saw.’ 


Not in winter, for then it comes too 
early for tea to follow or precede, 
and tea, not work, is the thing just 
after the ‘parlour twilight.’ The 
quiet talk with the fire and the sha- 
dows does us good. They talk with 
us of Octobers gone and Octobers 
coming, and amongst others of the 
October of our days, the season 
which, if it follow a working spring 
‘and an honest, busy summer, may 
be as calm and as pleasant as any 
part of our days. You and I, my 


good friend, who are toiling in June 
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or July, may even be reconciled to 
the toning down which is to come 
by the thought of our October, with 
its promise of leeds, en- 
riched landscapes, soft lights, and 
tea time. A day’s work done, and 
yet a capacity for an evening’s work 
to come, if need be; the leaves ot 
life old enough to be golden, but 
not old enough to fall; with the 
nerve and freshness which so often 
come as in the October days, when 
the premature weariness and worn- 
outedness of the laborious summer 
have gone—it must be a pleasant 
experience. Some human Octobers 
indeed are sadder—wet with tears, 
despoiled of treasures, chill with 
early winter; but many are of the 
truer type. So may ours be, my 
friend. Let us sit and think toge- 
ther, gravely but not gloomily, and 
let us interpret the forms we find 
in the fire into images of hope. 


CHARLIE CAREW. 


By tre Autor or ‘ Dents Donng,’ ‘On Guarp,’ ‘ WALTER GorRING, FTC. 


CHAPTER I. 
DI's ENGAGEMENT. 


HE curtain rises on an exces- 

sively comfortable scene—the 
dining-room of a house that ranks 
midway between farm homestead 
and country mansion, and that con- 
sequently, after the manner of such 
houses, combines the comforts of the 
one with many of the luxuries of the 
other. 

At the head of the table an elderly 
lady is seated. She is engaged in 
carving a chicken, and pressing a 
‘bit of the breast, or a wing, say,’ 
simultaneously upon every other 
member of the company; which 
consists, firstly, of her eldest 
daughter—to give due precedence 
to the ladies—Miss Prescott, known 
as ‘Di’ to her intimates, by reason 
of -her god-parents; having, in a 
thoughtless hour, elected to name 
her ‘Dinah.’ The supper which 
graces the table is in celebration 


of the return of this young lady 
from a six-weeks’ sojourn in the 
great metropolis. 

While Di is appeasing her hunger, 
and before I pass on to her sister 
and brothers, I will describe her to 
you. The moment of assuaging the 
appetite has been declared by divers 
great authorities (Byron amongst 
the number) to be an unfortunate 
one as far as a woman's appearance 
goes. If this be a fact, it certainly 
is an unfortunate one; for in these 
latter days we are not ethereal crea- 
tures that can live upon air, and 
love, and the like intangibilities ; 
we must eat, and eat frequently; 
and if we are unprepossessing while 
doing so, woe be to us. 

If we are unprepossessing: but I 
utterly deny the implication. In 
defiance, therefore, of poetical preju- 
dice, I will select this unpropitious 
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period for painting Di Prescott’s 
portrait. 


A pretty, small, compact figure, 
rounded and plump; showing plenty 
of ‘ breeding’ (though she was only 
a tenant-farmer’s daughter!) in her 
slim wrists and ankles—plenty of 
breeding, and not a bit of bone; 
showing breeding, also, in the way 
her small, classical head was poised 
on her shoulders ; showing it, more 
than all else, in the frank stand she 
took in being what she was, and 
nothing more. 

I have called hers a ‘classical’ 
head; and this it was, and the 
features corresponded with it 
thoroughly. But it was not of the 
severe, cold, statuesque classical 
order. It was perfectly pure in 
form; but it was alive with colour, 
warmth, and expression ; and so an 
improvement, to my mind, on the 
chill marble beauties from whom we 
gain our notion of what constitutes 
classical beauty. 

Properly speaking, she could not 


be called either blende or brunette. _ 


She had a fair, sanguine, rose-leaf 
complexion, soft dark hair, and hazel 
eyes. A charming face altogether ; 
one that was always laughing, and 
blushing, and dimpling all over; a 
face, for all this, that could, when 
occasion called for it, express much 
determination. 

During this before-mentioned six 
weeks’ metropolitan sojourn of hers, 
she had achieved a good portion of 
woman’s destiny ; that is to say, she 
had fallen in love, and been fallen 
in love with, and she had become 


engaged. 

In the highly respectable suburban 
quarter in which she had been stay- 
ing, Mr. Carew had been a man ot 
mark. Mammas spoke of him asa 
man to be asked to dinner, instead 
of simply suffering him to drift into 
their drawing-rooms with the herd 
of an evening; and daughters re- 
peated his sayings to one another, 
as they unrobed in their dressing- 
rooms at night—repeated them 
verbosely, with the strong, though 
unexpressed hope of damping one 
another's views respecting him en- 


tirely. 
That highly-respectable suburban 
quarter had yowed never again to 
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a its trust in man, when, after a 
rief acquaintance with her, Mr. 
Carew pro to the country girl, 
Di Prescott. It made croquet parties 
in the square garden not so pleasant 
to Di as they had been formerly; 
and it found many a flaw in Mr. 
Carew's habits, and prospects, and 
position, and forthwith pointed them 
out to the interloper. 

When these things came to pass, 
Di caused herself to be perempto- 
rily summoned home; and when 
she told her lover of this summons, 
she added, somewhat hesitatingly, 
‘And they say I’m to tell you that 
they will be happy to see you, when- 
ever you can come down, Charlie: 
you will come, won't you?’ 

* Of course I will,as soon as I can 
get leave,’ he replied. ‘ Let me see, 
this is July; well, I will be down 
in September, I dare say, that is, I 
can get away then.’ And then he 
went on to lament his hard fate in 
not being able ‘to get away,’ and 
altogether caused Di to regard him 
as one of her Majesty’s hardest- 
worked and most valuable servants 
—which fond belief is, I imagine, 
entertained by the relatives and 
female friends of each individual 
member of that mighty establish- 
ment to which Mr. Carew belonged 
—Somerset House. 

But I am digressing, as old 
novelists were in the habit of ob- 
serving when they had hopelessly 
lost the thread of their stories, and 
had no well-founded belief that they 
might ever be permitted to pick it 
up again; to return to the supper- 
table. 

Opposite to Mrs. Prescott, her 
eldest son, the master of the house, 
is seated. A fine, bluff, manly- 
looking fellow; gentle-natured and 
soft-hearted enough, but rough- 
mannered, as it is the habit of en- 
tirely country-bred men to be. A 
man who had cultivated out-door 
sports, to the exclusion of most 
other things, and who on that ac- 
count was wont to look shily upon, 
and to regard as effeminate or * muffs’ 
those men with whom the field, the 
chase, and the gun were not para- 
mount. 

Next to Di, the new arrival, and 
naturally the heroine of the occasion, 
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is Ellen, the second sister, whose 
appetite is not what it is wont to be, 
by reason of her intense anxiety to 
hear about the last fashions and the 
last play, to say nothing of Mr. 
Carew; and opposite to her is 
Willie, aged eighteen, spoken of by 
adoring friends as ‘at such an 
awkward age, you know,’ and by 
—- who were not adoring, as ‘ the 
cub,’ 

Despite Di being the darling of 
the family, and the heroine of this 
special occasion, the conversation, 
when I begin to report it, had taken 
a turn that was not most pleasing 
to her. 

‘So you came all the way from 
London by yourself, my dear,’ Mrs. 
Prescott remarked (she had made 
the same observation precisely two 
minutes and a half before). 

*Scarcely by myself, ma; the train 
was full,’ Di replied, laughing. 

‘Well, but you may call it by 
yourself.’ 

*I don't see why I should call it 
anything of the kind.’ 

‘I do wonder, that I do, that Mr. 
Cerew shouldn’t have wished to 
come with you.’ 

* He had something better to do, I 
suppose,’ Henry Prescott, the elder 
brother, struck in gruffly. He loved 
his sister Di most dearly; but this 
engagement of hers with a London 
man seemed to him a flagrant dis- 
regard of the country blessings that 
were around her. 

‘He hadn't anything better to do, 
but he couldn’t get away,’ Di re- 
plied, good-humouredly. 

Here the cub saw his opportunity, 
and seized it. Di was dear to him 
too, very dear; but he had gathered 
his ideas of fine London gentlemen 
from sundry loud rowdy specimens 
of the bagman genus, whom he met 
sometimes at the bar of the inn 
in the adjoining market-town. So 
now, when Di said he couldn’t get 
away, the cub grinned and said— 
‘Oh, aint he his own master, 
then.’ 

‘Yes, he is; that is, in most 
things; but he’s a Government 
clerk, you know, Henry,’ she re- 
plied, ignoring the younger brother, 
and turning to the elder. 

_ ‘In the Customs? Henry interro- 
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gated. His ideas on the subject were 
limited; the inestimable privilege 
of being free of the mysteries of 
Somerset House was not his: he 
never read Mr. Trollope’s delightful 
novels. 

‘Customs! good gracious! no, 
Harry, Di answered, impatiently: 
‘the Admiralty, of course; and he 
expects to be passed on to Pall Mall 
soon,’ 

The magnificence of this expecta- 
tion was entirely lost upon Mr. 
Henry Prescott; to him Somerset 
House and Pall Mall were of the 
same worth, 

‘But tell us what he is like, Di; 
never mind the boys, Ellen cried, 
impatiently. 

‘He’s considered remarkably 
handsome: perhaps I shouldn’t quite 
call him that myself; but he is 
very good-looking,’ Di replied, with 
a grand air of impartiality. 

‘I hate to hear a fellow called 
handsome,’ Henry Prescott said. 
‘Now there’s Markham—Markham 
is as fine a fellow as any one 
could care to see; but I shouldn’t 
call him handsome.’ 

This he said with the nearest 
approach toa sneer that he could 
achieve. 

‘No more should I; no more 
would any one call Markham hand- 
some,’ Ellen retorted. Ellen was a 
warm partisan of Di’s; and Di had 
won wrath to herself from the other 
members of her family by ignoring 
Jack Markham’s claims on her re- 
gard. 

‘Don’t be pert, Miss Nellie; no 
one cares what you would call him: 
you aint asked to call him any- 
thing,’ Willie said, abruptly. The 
family were apt to take sides in this 
way; to take sides, ard stand to 
their guns gallantly ; but they never 
quarrelled. 

‘You're only a boy,’ Nellie said, 
nodding her head at him. ‘ You're 
only a boy; you mustn’t give an 
opinion.’ 

‘I’m a year older than you, any 
way; so if I’m only a boy, you are 
only a little girl.’ 

‘Ah, but we mature earlier, don’t 
we, ma?’ Nellie replied, consequen- 
tially. 

‘I believe I have a photograph of 
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Charlie’s somewhere,’ Di here _re- 
marked. She was beginning to fear 
that the conversation was about to 
drift away altogether from the sub- 
ject most interesting to her at pre- 
sent—her lover and his looks. 

‘Oh! do find it, Di.’ Nellie, at 
all events, was heartily anxious to 
behold him. 

Di searched and found not one 
photograph but a dozen, in divers 
attitudes. Caldesi, Silvy, Windlow, 
Hering, and many more, had all been 
employed at various periods in re- 
ge we the manifold beauties of 

r. Charles Carew. 

The pao showed them a 
tall slight man with a close-cropped 
head, leaning against Ionic columns, 
balconies, tables, old oak chairs, 
against all the ‘ properties,’ indeed, 
against which men do lean when 
they are being photographed. 

Di waited patiently for opinions to 
be formed and offered. Nellie was 
the first to speak. 

* How nice and tall, and what de- 
lictous whiskers and moustache.’ 

Di could resist no longer. 

* Yes, but you lose half his good 
looks really in a photograph; for 
he’s very fair, with golden, no, not 
golden but tawny, hair and blue 
eyes, and that’s all lost ina photo- 


graph. 
‘ Don’t you call Rock tawny some- 
times?’ Willie asked, mentioning an 
Irish setter. 

* Yes,’ Di replied, carelessly. 

* Well, we call him red,’ Willie an- 
swered, laughing. 

*Oh! you horrid boy,’ Nellie said, 


energetically. ‘Tawny isn’t red, 
it’s fair; and fair men are the most 
fashionable.’ 

‘Handsomeis that handsomedoes,’ 
Mrs. Prescott remarked, cheerfully. 
The remark was irrelevant to those 
which had gone before, but that was 
nothing, it was so kindly meant. 

*I declare I won’t say another 
word about him till he comes down, 
and then you'll see for yourselves 
that your Jack Markham can’t hold 
a candle to him,’ Di said, half 
pouting. 

* He'll find his time heavy on his 
hands, won’t he?’ Henry Prescott 
interrogated. ‘I a he doesn’t 
care much for riding? 
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‘ Very likely he'll learn on the old 
grey pony. Willie suggested. 

* Very likely he will if you'll learn 
manners,’ Nellie cried ; and then the 
mother moved that as it was late 
and Di was tired the present meet- 
ing should be dissolved. 

When the day came for Charlie 
Carew to make his advent amongst 
them, Miss Prescott was nearly be- 
side herself with nervous anxiety. 
There had been very little more said 
either about her engagement or the 
man to whom she was engaged since 
that first night of her return. But 
though silence had been maintained 
she felt that her brothers were anta- 
gonistic to the plan she had formed 
and the one with whom she had 
formed it. Mutely but strongly 
had Henry Prescott favoured the 
Jack Markham alliance, and now, 
though mutely, with equal earnest- 
ness was he set against the Charlie 
Carew one. In her anger against 
him for this most unjust prejudice 
Di called her brother ‘narrow- 
minded and ignorant. They think 
because he’s not a fox-hunter by 
profession that he must be a milk- 
sop, but I'll not say a word till he 
comes, and they find out for them- 
selves that he isn’t.’ 

In a weak hour Di proposed to 
her mother that their dinner hour 
should be altered during Mr. Carew’s 
stay. For years, save on the occa- 
sion of regular set parties, they had 
dined at one at the White House, 
and the proposal to rush from one 
to six came upon Mrs. Prescott like 
a shower-bath. She was a woman 
to shrink from innovation, but not 
to oppose it; so now when Di said— 

‘Oh, ma, can’t we dine at six 
while Charlie is here? It can’t make 
any difference to the boys, you know, 
and it will give us such much better 
days: if we dine at one, the whole 
day is broken up.’ 

‘Don’t you think we might make 
it four, Di? Four would be very 
convenient.’ 

‘Four would be horrid: four is 
not to be thought of for an instant,’ 
Di said, firmly. 

‘ Then five, let it be five.’ " 

‘ Five is not a bit better than four, 
mamma. No, no; if it can’t be six, 
which would be much nicer for us 
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all, as I have often thought, let it 
stay at one. Any way, one is a less 
unholy hour than four or five.’ 

‘Well, it shall bé six. I don’t 
know what the boys will say,’ Mrs. 
Prescott said, meekly. 

‘They can’t say anything if they 
have their luncheon at one, Di 


urged. 

* Willie’s always hungry ; he’ll be 
glad of the chance of making two 
dinners, Nellie said, promptly. 

*You shouldn’t laugh at Willie, 
dear, Mre. Prescott observed, re- 
provingly. ‘Your brother was 
speaking this morning before he 
went out, Di, about asking a few 
friends here the day after to-morrow 
to meet Mr. Carew.’ 

‘ Who will be asked? Di said, re- 
flectively. 

‘Jack Markham, I should hope,’ 
Nellie cried; ‘that would be rare 
fun. He always gnashes his teeth 
on his fork; he’d gnash them more 
than ever if he saw Di and Mr. 
Carew together.’ 

‘We thought of Mr. and Mrs. 
Peyton, Mr. and Mrs. Wingfield, 
and Tom and Flora Price, Mrs. 
Prescott replied, ignoring her 
youngest daughter’s remark. ‘ With 
ourselves they would be a nice little 
party.’ 

*Ye-es,’ Di replied, dubiously. 
She did not desire to hurt her 
mother’s feelings, but if Mr. and 
Mrs. Peyton, Mr. and Mrs. Wing- 
field, and Tom and Flora Price 
constituted a ‘nice’ party in Mrs. 
Prescott’s eyes, then her mother and 
herself had widely different ideas as 
to the proper application of the 
word, that was all. 

The railway station at which Mr. 
Carew was to leave the train was 
some three miles and a half from 
the White House, and there had 
been some talk at the breakfast- 
table as to the manner in which he 
shovld perform the journey by road. 
*Wiilie can fetch him in the tra 
with the bay mare,can’t you, Willie?” 
Ellen had said; and Willie had re- 
plied, ‘ No, he couldn’t,’ very deter- 
minately, rather to Di’s relief, she 
being dubious as to the effect her 
brother might produce on her lover 
without her saving presence. 

‘ John can go if you like” Henry 
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Prescott had said, turning to his 
sister Dinah. Now John was their 
sole serving man, and it occurred to 
Miss Prescott that perchance he 
would be needed at home that day. 

‘Well, Harry, as its fine I don’t 
think John’s time shall be taken up. 
T’'ll have Pet put in and drive over 
myself.’ 

‘ Oh, just as you like, her brother 
replied: and so it was settled that 
Miss Prescott herself, and her bay 
pony Pet, should go over for the 
Somerset House clerk. 

‘If you have ‘the car I can go 
with you, Di,’ Ellen meanly sug- 
gested when Di was putting on a 
new hat and new gloves, and a mar- 
vellously fresh-looking muslin, in 
order to meet the expected guest 
becomingly. 

‘But I have ordered Pet into the 
gig, Di replied, trying to seem in- 
different about the going alone to 
meet him. 

‘There is such a thing as coun- 
termanding an order to a groom, 
Di; however, I’m resigned to be 
left behind.’ And then the two sis- 
ters laughed, and the elder one 
blushed and said, ‘ You shall be with 
us so much, dear,’ which was a word 
of such rare promise to Miss Nellie’s 
fair young ear that she forbore to 
rush about and tell every one how 
‘Di would go alone,’ and to ask if 
‘it wasn’t a joke.’ 

It was a charming rural little 
station, the one at which the Admi- 
ralty hope, Mr. Charles Carew, 
alighted. A charming little station, 
that is,if you did not want a cab, 
or a porter, or a strong boy to carry 
your luggage, for none of these 
things were to be had at it. For 
all these being lacking, though, it 
was a charming little station, and 
so Charlie Carew thought when he 
got out and saw Di evidently wait- 
ing for him in the road below the 
platform, in a well-hung little gig, 
drawn by a handsome bay pony. 

Di felt that thatdrive home would 
not be the least pleasant part of 
Charlie’s visit; accordingly she made 
no great haste to get over the 
ground. They had a great deal to 
say to one another, by which I must 
not be understood to mean that they 
had more than the usual amount ot 
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soft romance to talk, but they had 
each much to hear. Di wanted to 
be posted up in the doings of those 
friends with whom she had been 
staying when she brought Charlie 
down; their correspondence with 
her had not been by any means 
brisk since her return. She ques- 
tioned Mr. Carew guardedly, she 
herself imagined, but, it must in 
honesty be owned, too soon after 
getting him into the pony-gig. 

‘ Have I seen much of the Leslies 
lately? let me see. Oh, yes, l’ve 
seen them once or twice.’ 

‘I hope they’re well,’ Di said, with 
much force. 

‘I believe they are, thank you.’ 

‘Alice is very pretty, isn’t she, 
Charlie, or is it you who don’t ad- 
mire her style?’ 

Charlie girded at this question in 
his heart. It seemed to him that 
Di wished him to understand that 
his opinions were no more to her 
than another fellow’s. 

* As it happens, I do admire her— 
immensely,” he replied, stiffly. 

*Do you now? Di said, some- 
what dejectedly. ‘I know many— 
that is, I know some gentlemen 
don’t.’ 

‘Then they have precious bad 
taste, that’s all I can say; she 
looked surprisingly well the other 
day, at a croquet party; she was 
out-and-out the prettiest girl on the 
ground; such feet as she has! and 
they’re booted in such a way!’ 

Di whipped Pet. 

* But never mind the Leslies, Di, 
dear,’ Charlie went on, with the 
magnificence of a conqueror, ‘ tell 
me about your people; what will 
they think of my coming down upon 
them in this way ?’ 

‘ They will manage to stand the 
shock I have no doubt,’ Di replied, 
drily. She was angry with Charlie 
for admiring Alice Leslie and Alice 
Leslie’s feet, and consequently she 
was peculiarly alive to the claims of 
her own family. He really was 
slightly to blame; no man should 
— a rival to a woman who has 

iven three miles and a half under 
a burning sun to meet him. 

Charlie Carew had a most tho- 
rough and manly aversion to being 
snubbed ; he had a far less aversion 
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to snubbing, unfortuately, but in 
that he is not singular. 

‘I have no doubt they will stand 
it for the time I shall submit them 
to it,’ he said, coldly; and then Di 
threw off all semblance of annoy- 
ance with him, and cried— 

‘Oh, Charlie, you will stay all the 
time you can—won’t you ?” 

* That depends on the way I am 
received,’ he replied, steadily. And 
then poor Di felt that she had done 
an unwise thing in bringing this 
visit about, till Jack Markham’s 
claims were finally and for ever set 
at rest. 

For Charlie was evidently not a 
man to be coolly treated with im- 
punity; and she knew that Henry 
was very much in the mind thus to 
treat any rival of his friend Jack 
Markham. All things Jocal were in 
favour of Jack’s suit to Miss Pres- 
cott, and it was with things local 
alone that Henry Prescott had to 
do, as he was wont to avow with 
frequency and pride. A pack of 


. harriers would have been kept be- 


tween the two men had Di only 
been wise, and they could assist one 
another in a thousand ways, as their 
farms were situated near together. 
Di could but remember how en- 
tirely her eldest brother’s heart had 
been set on her marriage with Jack 
Markham, as she drove Mr. Carew 
home to the White House, and Mr. 
Carew proved to her that he was 
well prepared to stand upon his 
dignity. 

As they drove up the sweep that 
led through the outer lawn, past 
the farm-buildings and up to the 
front of the house, Miss Prescott 
saw that the whole family had 
assembled themselves on the garden 
lawn. 

‘That was a happy thought— 
Nell’s probably,’ she said to herself; 
‘ it will do away with half the stiff- 
ness of the introduction.’ Then she 
said aloud hurriedly—‘ See, Charlie, 
they have all come out to meet you! 
Don’t mind if my brothers are a 
little rough—don’t mind for my 
sake |’ 

And she looked so beaming, 
bright, and beautiful as she asked 
it, that he promised her warmly and 
set her mind at rest. 
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He was a handsome young fellow 
this Charlie Carew; not so tall as 
he had ap in his photographs, 
but slim, dapper, easy in movement, 
with a good-looking face, and a 
graceful carriage, and hair and 
whiskers of the fair hue that Di 
called ‘tawny,’ and Ellen ‘ fashion- 
able. He met his future mother, 
and brothers and sisters-in-law very 
pleasantly now—far more pleasantly 
and affably and openly than they 
met him; for he was so complete a 
realization of her ideal that Ellen 
was conscious of a certain agitation 
which she afterwards described to 
Di ‘as being in a delicious tremble ;’ 
while Henry and Willie could but 
feel resentment obtaining in their 
souls against a man who was about 
to take something precious from 
them, and who yet evidently was 
not much distressed in the effort to 
win their good opinion. 

‘Now do be a dear boy, and don’t 
look superior, Di found time to 
whisper to Charlie as they crossed 
the lawn towards the family group. 
And the mighty monarch of her 
soul promised that he would not ‘ be 
superior,’ or anything else that he 
ought not to be. 

The first evening that Charlie 
Carew spent with the family of his 
betrothed may be counted as a 
success, insomuch that it was not a 
decided failure. 

‘I can’t say that either of your 
brothers are garrulously given, Di,’ 
he said to her the following morn- 
ing. ‘ Henry asked me if I smoked, 
and Willie if I rode; and when I 
had replied “a little,”” to both ques- 
tions, they suffered their respective 
subjects to fall to the ground utterly.’ 

* Ah! they’ll talk more when they 
know you better, dear,’ she said, en- 
couragingly. Then he laughed in 
his heart at the tone she assumed 
with reference to those whom he 
called ‘her bucolic brothers.’ In 
fact, Mr. Charlie Carew, the spoilt 
pet of a Bayswater coterie, was be- 
ginning to think that he had thrown 
himself away without sufficient 
cause. He remembered that Di 
had been very easily won, and he 
told himself that it was because she 
had seen nothing so brilliant as 
himself in all her former experience. 
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He was not ungenerous, but it did 
occur to him that it would be just 
as well to ‘keep up’ the profound 
impression he had made upon her 
pastoral mind. 

But for all this resolve of his 
they spent a very happy day—that 
first one after his arrival at the 
White House. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘ THE OTHER DAY.’ 


It may as well be acknowledged 
at once that Charlie Carew was not 
an enthusiastic sportsman. He was 
quite capable of carrying a gun for 
several hours, and of bringing a few 
birds down with the same, in con- 
genial society, or when he was alone. 
But he was incapable—he felt after 
ten minutes of it—of ‘ carrying on a 
conversation with the two Prescotts 
and bringing himself down to the 
level of Jack Markham, under the 
shallow pretence of sharing their 
sports.’ In fact, it may as well also 
be acknowledged that the young 
Admiralty clerk was very much in- 
clined to give himself scarcely ‘ airs’ 
but ‘zephyrs’ of consequence. 

Mr. Markham had come over to 
the Prescotts to breakfast on the 
day the events of which will be 
described in this chapter. It goes 
without saying that his former pre- 
tensions to her hand and affections 
had been lightly alluded to by Miss 
Di in more than one of her confiden- 
tial conversations with the success- 
ful aspirant, and Charlie had conse- 
quently been rather curious to see 
this ‘Jack’ who, though rejected, 
was evidently the reverse of scorned 
by the young lady. But Mr. Carew 
came of a class that can keep its 
feelings well within bounds. ‘ Who’s 
Jack Markham?’ he asked, indif- 
ferently, when Di went out into the 
garden over the wet grass to meet 
him and call him in to breakfast, 
with the tidings ‘that Jack Mark- 
ham had come.’ 

‘He has a bad memory for the 
other men who have cared for me,’ 
the girl thought, almost angrily. 
But she forgave him when, on her 
explaining who Jack was, Mr. Carew 
put her hand on his arm and asked 
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her to ‘come in and introduce him 

at once—Markham must be a good 

ass to have fallen in love with 
er.’ 

Mr. Markham was a capital type 
of the men of good landed property 
who rank with, but after, the 
* county gentlemen.’ His estate was 
good, but it was small enough for 
him to farm the whole of it—he 
was not in the proud position of a 
landlord—he ‘held’ not his ‘ own’ 
only but the whole of his own. 

For a man who had known no 
other instruction than the best col- 
legiate establishment his own county 
could boast of could give, Mr. Jack 
Markham was very fairly educated. 
Moreover, he had read a t deal 
sinée his schooldays, and so had 
educated himself. What he lacked 
was the knowledge the world alone 
can give men; and with the excep- 
tion of sundry stray visits to London 
(paid chiefly when the cattle-show 
was on), and one brief, bewildering 
week in Paris, he knew nothing of 
the world. 


Bat for all this lack of experience” 


he was a man to whom the fairer 
portion of his own coterie inclined 
very kindly. He was handsome, 
well grown, well mannered, though 
not polished—a crack shot, a capital 
cricketer, a plucky rider, a free- 
hearted, open-handed, hospitable, 
honourable, generous fellow alto- 
gether—a man who was heartily 
well-liked by his own sex. His 
want of success with Miss Prescott 
was in nowise attributed to any 
shortcoming on his part by a single 
person who knew about it—and Jack 
spoke very freely of his failures. It 
was universally put down to a want 
of common sense in Di. People 
looked upon her as’ ‘spoilt’ by 
Jack’s love; they believed that the 
time Mr. Markham had employed in 
wooing her had been so madden- 
ingly flattering to her that her head 
had been turned to the point of 
rejecting him. 

It was not in handsome, blue- 
eyed, chestnut-haired Jack to let his 
cheek grow pale with care because 
@ woman undervalued him. He was 
very fond of Di still; but he knew 
himself to be quite equal to the trial 
of seeing her with her betrothed 
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without any undue signs of that 
fondness manifesting themselves. 
‘If anything should happen to 
break it off with the swell, r 1 have 
another shot at Di,’ he said to her 
brother Henry ; ‘ but I am not going 
to make her uncomfortable by keep- 
ing away from your house while 
Carew is there.’ 

‘ Then come over to breakfast on 
Thursday,’ Henry said; and he did 
not feel called upon to add that, to 
the best of his belief, Di would not 
be made unhappy by his absence or 
presence or anything about him. 

Without being anything of a 
dandy, Mr. Jack Markham knew 
too well what he was about where 
Women were concerned ever to ap- 
pear before them in negligent attire. 
He did not contrast unfavourably 
with the Poole-clothed Mr. Carew, 
even Di was fain to confess when he 
stood up to be introduced to his suc- 
cessful rival. His brown ribbed 
velvet shooting suit was very quict 
but very perfect. ‘Fellow actually 
knows how to dress, Mr. Carew 
thought, as he sat down opposite to 
Jack. ‘He'd be good-looking, too, 
if he were well set up and had less 
pink in his cheeks; which was an 
uncalled-for, not to say an unjust 
addenda ; for Jack, though not well 
‘set up,’ in the military sense, stood 
straight as an arrow, and had the 
full, free, unfettered swing of limb 
and gait which plenty of out-door 
exercise, in good boots and on good 
horses, is apt to give a man. 

‘ Now go and make yourself more 
killing, Nellie whispered to Mr. 
Carew, as he was ing her after 
breakfast to go and prepare himself 
for joining the shooting party, ‘or 
Di will be turning to the “ old love” 
again in that nice coat.’ At which 
suggestion Di tossed her head, and 
Charlie smiled superciliously. 

‘Thanks for the hint, Nellie,’ he 
said, good-temperedly ; ‘ but though 
T’m not vain, I don’t find the old 
love at all formidable.’ Then he 
went up to dress, and the two girls 
strolled into the garden to wait and 
see the start. 

Nellie was silent for a minute or 
two, busied, apparently, in selecting 
the best from a great bush of late- 
flowering white roses. Theo dinner- 
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party was to come off this evening, 
and it was the Miss Prescotts’ pride 
that their table should always be 
well set off with flowers. 

‘What's the programme for to- 
day, Di? Nellie asked abruptly at 
last. ‘As Charlie will be out, you 
won’t be able to sit and look soft 
nothings at each other all day, so I 
may have a chance of your society. 
Shall we go for a drive?” 

* Yes, Di replied, ‘ we'll go round 
and order Pet in now.’ 

‘ And drive into Coulston for some 
blue sarcenet ribbon without an edge; 
that’s the only thing to wear round 
the throat now.’ 

‘I don’t see well how we're to 
manage Coulston to-day,’ Di replied, 
reflectively. 

‘Oh, Di! only seven miles. What 
nonsense, when that lazy little 
wretch, Pet, has scarcely done any 
work lately.’ 

‘It’s not Pet I’m thinking of,’ Miss 
Prescott replied, laughing. ‘I pro- 
mised that we would take them their 
luncheon at one.’ 


‘Very well; I’ll give up my blue 


ribbon. 
Jack? 

‘ Neither ; I told Charlie.’ 

* Does he really know so much of 
our country manners and customs 
as to know that we take food to 
mighty hunters ?” 

‘Of course he does. Don’t you 
take to laughing at him for not 
being a combination of Nimrod and 
centaur, Miss Nellie; he does not go 
in for that style of thing.’ 

‘No; I know—competitive exa- 
minations, and silver-grey gloves, 
and a generally diffused air of sweet 
belief in all that’s non-official being 
a little outside his interest. Now, 
Di, don’t be savage. I like him very 
much. I’d fall in love with him, per- 
haps, and get him to break his en- 
gagement if it were any one but you 
going to marry him. But still he is 
a little proud, now isn’t he?’ 

‘How?’ 

‘Well, wasn’t he a little grand 
just now about Jack Markham, after 
Jack had been so jolly to him, too; 
it’s ungrateful. And now look at 
him ; he is being grand to mamma, 
at the door; I can see he is.’ 

* Well, don’t you account for him 


Did you promise Henry or 
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as well as myself,’ Di said, in a vexed 
tone. ‘Mamma is most likley telling 
him of the iniquitous practices of the 
dairymaid with regard to the cream. 
He'll take a frantic interest in the 
cream and the chickens when he 
knows more about them, very likely.’ 

Then the two girls went forward, 
as all the men assembled at the door, 
and told them that luncheon should 
be brought to them at one, on a 
wooded mound called the Fox Cover, 
that bulged out of one side of a tur- 
nip field. 

, P That's something to look forward 
to,’ Charlie whispered to Di. ‘ They'll 
find me 80 utterly ignorant of all 
their intensely interesting topics, 
that I shall be condemned to silence 
till you come.’ 

‘Then it will be your own fault,’ 
Di said, sadly. Then she waxed a 
little cross as the recollection of 
what Nellie had been saying respect- 
ing Charlie’s ‘ grandness’ swept over 
her mind, and she added— 

‘I suppose you would be more at 
home, and better able to follow the 
interest, if you were in the square 
playing croquet, and looking at 
Alice Leslie’s pretty feet.’ 

‘With you in this vein, yes,’ he 
replied; and so they parted. 

Miss Prescott had plenty of time 
to recover her temper before one 
o’clock. She set about doing it very 
sensibly. First, she helped her sister 
to arrange the vases for the dinner- 
table; and the communion with 
flowers is sure to exorcise the worst 
demons that can possibly have pos- 
session of a girl like Di. Then she 
dressed herself carefully —‘ deli- 
ciously,’ Nellie called it— putting 
on a dress that would not look 
crumpled when she got out of the 
little pony phaeton, and bringing 
out all the points of the same with 
a correctly contrasting belt (that 
showed off her petite figure well) and 
the narrowest and whitest of linen 
collars and cufis. 

* There’s something too dogmatic 
about your hat, dear,’ her sister said 
to her when she was ready at last. 
‘ A little sailor’s hat is all very well 
by the sea; but I have something 
sweet in black velvet Glengarrys. 
Will you wear it?’ 

Yes, Di thought she would wear 
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it. And so she did wear it, and 
looked so well in it, that when she 
drove up to the group of happy 
men at one o’clock, even her brothers 
were struck afresh with the charm 
of the brilliant, blooming face that 
the black velvet framed so be- 
comingly. 

* It was a noble thing of me to do, 
for the cap’s mine,’ Nellie said, when 
Jack Markham spoke of its ‘ effect 
on her sister’ to her, ‘and I look 
quite as well in it, I assure you; 
but I haven’t a lover in the field, you 


And Jack, feeling himself called 
upon to say something, said he 
* wasn’t so sure of that.’ 

It was a very ‘jolly luncheon,’ 
thay all agreed, so ‘jolly’ that the 
two men who were not related to 
the young ladies who had served it 
were in no hurry to get up and go 
after the partridges again. The dry 
warmth in the bright, clear Septem- 
ber air—the crisp rustle of the light 
breeze through the trees that waved 
above them—the open, free uncon- 


ventionality of the whole arrange-- 


ment, brought them nearer together 
than they would have got in a 
month in a drawing-room. 

‘Somebody said somebody else 
sang,’ Charlie Carew said, at last. 
‘Is it you, Di?” 

‘Yes,’ Di replied, ‘T’ll sing pre- 
sently.’ Then she wished to be 
gracious to Jack, and added, ‘Do 
you remember last year, when we 
brought you luncheon one day, how 
we all sang away the whole after- 
noon ?” 

‘ Yes,’ he remembered it. 
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‘ Ah! try that song that you saog 
then, will you, Jack?’ Henry Pres- 
cott asked. He was very anxious 
that his friend should shine before 
his future brother-in-law. ‘It will 
be in character, for there’s a “ mill 
going round” yonder, and you must 
often have met Di—I mean we have 
often all of us met here.’ 

* Do persuade him to sing the ap- 
— ditty,’ Charlie Carew said, 

alf smiling, to Nellie; and she 
answered, ‘ So I will,’ and turned to 
Jack with a request for it worded in 
such a way that he could not, or did 
not, refuse, but began at once :— 


* 1 wait alone where once we met, 

And I see the mill go round ; 

And in fancy I almost hear it yet, 
That once familiar sound. 

It is hard to love on, as I loved you then, 
And to know you are lost to me; 

It is hard to linger, and linger again, 
Alone by our trysting tree. 

I hear'the sound of a horse's hoof; 
Come on, my rider gay! 

O Fate ! a cruel weft and woof, 
Have you wove since the other day! 


* The mill goes round, and the river flows, 
And the sun shines—that's so strange, 
Just as though they none of them saw my woes 
Just as though there had been no change. 
But I wait alone where once we met, 
Where we swore to be fond and true, 
Where we vowed that we never would forget 
I wait alone—for you. 
In vain | list for the horse's hoof ! 
Sigh in vain for the rider gay! 
O Fate! a cruel weft and woof, 
Have you wove since the other day.’ 


The singer’s voice failed him a 
little in the last line, and when he 
finished silence sat like a cloud over 
them for a minute, then it was 
broken. 


(To be continued.) 
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DOWN AT CLOVELLY. 


OWN at Clovelly, certainly. Go, 
if you can, and look about 
well while there; for you will see 
sométhing to remember, something 
unlike aught that has met your 
gaze before, something that may 
claim to be like nothing but itself. 
‘Murray’ does not exaggerate one 
iota when he designates it ‘the 
most romantic village in Devon- 
shire, and probably in the king- 
dom.’ If there be a town or village 
in England the journeying through 
which is a veritable ‘Getting up 
stairs’ (and down again), it is Clo- 
velly. No mere steep paths, no 
ascending and descending roads, no 
slopes at which the coachman need 
to put on the drag, will suffice at 
Clovelly. Gradients such as Jehu 
never dreamed of, quirks and corners 
such as no vehicle ever rounded, 
mark the High Street of this notable 
place. Whether a nurserymaid 
could steer a perambulator and 
baby through the place is a problem 
which has probably not yet been 
solved; but if the attempt were 
made, we should not like to be the 
baby. 

The reader need not consult the 
Index to ‘ Bradshaw’ in the hope 
of discovering Clovelly; the name 
will not be found there. But if a 
map of sweet Devonshire be exa- 
mined, we shall perchance see the 

lace marked on the line of coast 

ween Bideford and Hartland 
Point, the extreme north-west of 
the county. Nay, we must not be 
too sure even of this; for Clovelly 
is one of those flowers which ‘ blush 
unseen ’—nearly ; it is omitted alto- 
gether in many maps ; and the coach 
or ’bus itself does not come nearer 
than a mile or so to the village. 
If, after a hurried walk, you reach 
the cross-road a minute too late, 
there is no hope for you save ina 
nine-mile trudge to Bideford. No 
friendly conductor lifts his finger to 
encourage you in your perplexity; 
you must ascertain coach-hours be- 
forehand, and keep to them, unless 
you are a pedestrian like Walter 
White or Elihu Burritt. 

The strange little bays, coves, 


combes, inlets, glens, on the coast 
of North Devon, are known to the 
lovers of natural scenery as being 
among the most beautiful spots in 
England. Some of them are quite 
unique, like nothing else to be seen 
on other coasts. An eloquent writer 
describes, with the admiration of 
one who knows them well, ‘ those 
delightful glens, which cut the high 
table-lands of the confines of Devon 
and Cornwall and opening each 
through its gorge of down and rock 
towards the boundless Western 
Ocean. . . Each is like the 
other, and each is like no other 
English scenery. Each has its 
upright walls, inland of rich oak- 
wood, nearer the sea of dark-green 
furze, then of smooth turf, then of 
weird black cliffs which range out 
right and left far into the deep sea, 
in castles, spires, and wings of 
jagged iron-stone. Each has its 
narrow strip of fertile meadow; its 
crystal trout-stream, winding across 
and across from one hill-foot to the 
other; its grey stone mill, with the 
water sparkling and humming 
round the dipping wheel; its dark 
rock-pools among the tide-mark, 
where the salmon-trout gather in 
from their Atlantic wanderings after 
each autumn flood; its ridge of 
blown sand, bright with golden 
trefoil and crimson lady’s fingers; 
its grey bank of polished pebbles, 
down which the stream rattles 
towards the sea below. Each has 
its black field of jagged shark’s- 
tooth rock, which paves the cove 
from side to side, streaked here and 
there with a pink line of shell sand, 
and laced with white foam from the 
eternal surge, stretching in parallel 
lines out to the coast, in strata set 
upright on. edge, or tilted towards 
each other at strange angles by 
primeval earthquakes. Such is the 
“ Mouth,” as these coves are called, 
and such the jaws of teeth which 
they display, one rasp of which 
would grind abroad the timbers of 
the stoutest ship. To landward, 
all richness, softness, and peace; to 
seaward, a waste and brawling wil- 
derness of rock and water, barren 
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to the fisherman, and hopeless to 
the shipwrecked mariner.’ 

Short as is the distance from 
Clovelly to the spots just described, 
it is sufficient to give a different cha- 
racter to the coast. The ‘ Mouths’ 
occur in that line of sea-margin 
which boldly faces the west, from 
Hartland Point to Bude Haven, 
partly in Devon and partly in 
Cornwall; and doubtless they re- 
ceive their impress from some pecu- 
liar action of the winds and waves, 
currents and storms, in that direc- 
tion. At and near Clovelly, the 
coast is marked by an alternation 
of precipitous cliffs and bold wooded 
heights, winding round coves and 
bays, sometimes presenting a small 
areg of level ground near the water, 
but more frequently plunging down 
into the deep with a suddenness 
rather embarrassing to house-build- 
ers. Yet have the fishermen ma- 
naged to make homes for themselves 
in many of these secluded nooks; 
and thus has Clovelly become what 
it is—a fishing village that turns its 


back upon the land in very odd- 


fashion. Born of the sea, it loves 
the sea, and turns its clean white 
face towards the sea—leaving the 
chimneypots alone to claim ac- 
quaintance with the land. The 
Clovelly men have caught herrings 
and mackerel, oe and conger, 
any time these three hundred years 
—perhaps twice three hundred. In 
the Elizabethan days, when rumours 
of Spanish Armadas converted all 
Englishmen into heroes, and when a 
gallant gentlemanly spirit pervaded 
society, Devonshire was distin- 
guished for its public energy, its 
bold, daring men. Plymouth took 
the lead; but North Devon also 
made its voice heard; Ilfracombe, 
Bideford, Barnstaple, Appledore, and 
Clovelly sent forth undaunted spirits 
who pursued voyages of discovery to 
regions then little known: and spi- 
rits equally bold offered their ser- 
vices to the maiden queen when her 
dominions were threatened by the 
Spaniard. The Drakes and Hawk- 
inses, Raleighs and Gilberts, Gren- 
villes and Oxenhams, Leighs and 
Carys—all were Devonshire men of 
those times. 

The Rey. C. Kingsley, in his re- 
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markable Elizabethan story of 
* Westward Ho!’ has not forgotten 
little Clovelly. The readers of the 
story will remember that Oxenham, 
when inciting the Bideford folk to 
engage in the wonderful voyages 
about that time made to the New 
World, said to them vehemently— 
‘You won't let the Plymouth men 
say that the Bideford men daren’t 
follow them? North Devon against 
South: it is who'll join? who'll 
join? It is but a step of a way 
after all, and sailing as smooth as a 
duck-pond as soon as you’re past 
Cape Finisterre. I'll run a Clovelly 
herring-boat there and back for a 
wager of twenty pounds, and never 
ship a bucketfull all the way. 
Who'll join? 
*“ Oh, who will join, jolly mariners all ? 

And who will join? says he, oh! 

To fill his pockets with good red goold, 

By sailing on the sea, oh!”’ 
It will also be remembered that 
Clovelly had the honour of pro- 
ducing Salvation Yeo, one of the 
adventurers who went ‘ Westward 
ho!’ and who was described by a 
companion as ‘a tall man and 
black, and sweareth awfully in his 
talk, the Lord forgive him!’ but 
who characterized himself as having 
been ‘ born in Clovelly Street in the 
year 1526, where my father exer- 
cised the mystery of a barber- 
surgeon, and a preacher of the 
people since called Anabaptists, for 
which I return humble thanks to 
God.” It was near Clovelly, too, 
that Mr. Kingsley makes Will Cary 
overtake Eustace Leigh and the two 
Jesuits —important personages in 
the story. 

From the Clovelly of fiction we 
go to the Clovelly of fact, and we 
will enter it by the lovely walk 
called the ‘Hobby.’ Oh, that all 
hobbies were equally pleasant, 
equally free from all that could 
anger or injure any human being! 
A hobby worthy to be remembered 
is this. The owner ofall the land 
hereabouts, a wealthy baronet, pos- 
sesses a fine house in a beautiful 
park ; and beyond the limits of this 
park is a dense wood clothing the 
whole surface of a series of bold 
hills dipping down into the sea. 
Through this wood the owner has 
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cut a level winding road about three 
miles in length, at a height of three 
or four hundred feet above the level 
of the sea—sometimes so buried in 
foliage that the sun’s light can 
hardly penetrate; sometimes touch- 
ing a point where the beautiful sea 
comes in view, far down beneath ; 
sometimes bending abruptly inland, 
in order to wind round a lovely 
inlet or glen, at the bottom of which 
a stream is brawling; but every- 
where bounded on the left or 
southern side by a steep elevation, 
thickly studded with trees which 
have borne many a winter’s storm. 
This sea-girt, elevated, umbrageous 
road the Devonshire baronet calls 
his ‘Hobby;’ and as he happens to 
be one of those men who do not 
churlishly keep their pleasures all 
to themselves, and as the Hobby is 
really a delightful place, there is 
something to be thankful for that a 
traveller may enter it without fee 
or form, and with no further trouble 
than passing through a gate—or 
sometimes climbing over it. 

We have passed through this 
gate; we have walked the Hobby 
in great joyousness; we have 
emerged at another gate farther 
west; and lo! there is Clovelly be- 
fore us. No, not before us, but 
under us. We lean on a rail and 
look over a ledge, and there are the 
Clovelly houses two or three or even 
four hundred feet beneath. Every 
Clovelly cottage has the privilege of 
looking down the chimney of its 
next door neighbour. Little ledges 
and miniature terraces come into 
sight at various depths beneath the 
eye, each having a white stone house 
or two perched upon it, and each 
fringed by. gambolling children, 
whose immunity from danger is one 
of the marvels of the place. Fisher- 
men are lolling and talking on one 
little terrace; blue shirts and blue 
trousers are hanging on a line on 
another; women are carrying to 
another sundry pails of water, 
brought from places apparently al- 
most inaccessible. It is evident at 
a glanee that the whole village is 
built on a series of rocky ledges, two 
or more houses on each; and the 
problem to be solved is whether 
anything deserving the name of a 
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street can wind its way among those 
ledges. 

From the Hobby gate a steep 
road descends in nearly a straight 
line to the extent of a few hundred 
oe enough to make both 

orse and man pant, but still a road 
laboriously accessible to wheel vehi- 
cles. Then a 8 turn presents 
itself, and with it an abandonment 
of this road. We have High Street, 
Clovelly, before us. The horse, 
Dobbin, can pass up and down, but 
woe to the vehicle that should make 
the attempt! Virtually the one 
street of Clovelly is a zigzag stair- 
case some hundred feet in height; 
for although the steps are neither so 
narrow nor so high as ordinary 
steps, yet steps they are, and steps 
they must be, to enable the Clo- 
vellians to make progress at all. 
On a roadway without such steps 
down we should go with a run. 
Passing several of the clean stone 
houses, we come to the inn, the one 
link between Clovelly and the civi- 
lised world above. A tidy little inn 
it is, with its clean rooms, its little 
terrace in front, and its delicious 
fresh herrings for breakfast or tea. 
But oh! for that insatiable cockney- 
ism, that yearning for a visitors’ 
book! Clovelly, begun to be known 
as & curious place, and begun to be 
visited by tourists, must forsooth 
have its visitors’ book at the little 
inn; and, as a consequence, we find 
John Thomson recording how plea- 
santly he spent a day at Clovelly; 
Mr. and Mrs. Clutterbuck evincing 
their sense of the civility experienced 
at the inn; Mr. and the two Misses 
Higginbottom leaving on record 
their appreciation of Clovelly her- 
rings; Mr. Bolt and party an- 
nouncing their determination to re- 
visit the place next year; and Mr. 
Augustus Simper describing in verse 
his sensations when strolling with 
Agnes among the crannies and cor- 
ners of the little bay. Shut the 
book and pass on. 

Turn one corner, then another, 
then another, down, dawn the steps, 
wondering whether we shall ever 
reach the bottom, and wondering 
still more why the Clovelly children 
do not break their necks by tum- 
bling off the ledges into the depths 
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below. But Clovelly children do 
not break their necks, nor need we, 
although -the stair road is really a 
perplexing one. Half way down we 
come to a small platform a few yards 
square, the domain of a coastguards- 
man, who from his Acropolis looks 
down —_ the world of waters be- 
low, and turns an instinctive eye to 
a smuggler’s boat under any dis- 
guise or subterfuge. Butsmuggling 
has gone much out of fashion; and 
the honest, hardy, weatherbeaten 
representative of her Majesty has 
little else to do than to keep his 
weather eye open. Down, down 
again to other ledges, other little 
terraces, on which the houses are 
perched in the oddest fashion ima- 
ginable. At some places it is not 
quite certain whether we are scram- 
bling along the High Street or into 
the passage of a house, so much 
are they alike; but by dint of a 
careful picking and looking at our 
steps we at length reach the bottom 
of this very original staircase. There 
is the littie bay, adoll of a place, with 


a little fishing pier and a little bit of - 


beach on which the bargainings for 
fish take place. The Clovellians 
are all fishermen; or if some of 
them live by selling commodities to 
the rest, it is hard to tell where the 
shops are. According as fish are or 
are not plentiful, so is Clovelly 


flourishing or desponding; for fish 
is here the all in all, the gold mine 
that pays for everything. The 
Bideford and Hartland folk, and 
others from the interior, come down 
to the beach by a very circuitous 
road which avoids the village alto- 
gether, and buy all that the fisher- 
men have caught. Clovelly does 
not carry its own wares to market. 
A beautiful picture does the vil- 
lage present when seen from a short 
distance out at sea. Lofty hills, 
dotted with trees to the summit, 
bound the little semicircular bay ; 
and the white houses dot this green 
background at intervals from the 
sea level toa great height, giving to 
the village an aspect of largeness 
beyond its real character. On the 
one side can be seen the fine bold 
wooded hill round which the‘ Hobby’ 
has been cut; on the other side the 
equally fine hill occupied by the 
VOL. X.—NO, LYIII, 
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mansion and park of Clovelly Court. 
Nor need the lover of stern bare 
rocks lack food to his taste, seeing 
that there is an abundance of mural 
precipices shooting down sheer into 
the sea, too sharply and ay to 
leave any beach at the rock foot. 
Hanging and clinging seaweeds, 
shells and their inhabitants, pebbles 
that would yield something to the 
lapidary, all are to be met with. 
The little terraces and ledges are 
visible higher and higher up the 
slope; the coastguardsman is seen 
perched on his platform; the white 
stone houses, embosomed in trees, 
dot the picture; while Dobbin is 
labouring up the staircase, carrying 
on his back the coals necessary for 
the domestic wants of the inn and 
some of the cottages. Those coals 
are brought over from the opposite 
coast of South Wales, and are per- 
haps paid for in fish. It is clear 
that a road too —_ for any vehicle 
can be surmounted only by bipeds 
and quadrupeds, and hence the ne- 
cessity for Dobbin’s services. It is 
among the oral traditions of Clovelly 
that once upon a time (and that not 
very long ago) Dobbin’s predecessor 
was an old woman, whose sturdy 
back brought up the steep ascent a 
weight of coals that would have 
tried many @ man even on a level 
road. But Clovelly has a right to 
do things in its own fashion, unlike 
its neighbours. As a village sui 
generis it must not be judged by 
ordinary standards. The fishermen 
are a goodnatured, simple-hearted 
folk, knowing very little of the 
world of Devonshire beyond their 
own little nook, and often disposed 
to wonder why other places are so 
much ina hurry. When the rail- 
way was opened as far as Bideford, 
such of the Clovellians as went to 
see it stared indeed. If you chat with 
one of them on the little jetty, per- 
haps he will ask you kindly to write 
a letter for him ; his skill in the art 
of writing is but slender, and he 
wishes to send a message to his 
sister, who is in service in some 
other and more aristocratic of 
the county. If you t his re- 
uest he will overwhelm you with 
and with a proffer of many 

more fresh herrings than you would 

x 
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like to take away with you; or he 
would take them up to the inn for 

‘ou, where you could have them 

roiled as an accompaniment to tea. 
Fifty miles across the estuary of the 
Bristol Channel, to the Welsh coast, 
is farther than he can see; but he is 
in a region of winter storms, and 
can tell many a tale of wreck and 
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disaster. Let us hope that Clovelly 
will never be a «fachio mable’ place, 
with its steps cut away in smooth 
road-shape, and its nooks and cor- 
ners — genteel and Torquay-like. 
Let Lynton and Lynmouth keep 
their tourists’ hotels, but let the 
little inn at Clovelly never be 
ashamed of broiled herrings. 





ALL SMOKE 


S a general proposition, which 
ms who are scrupulous 
to the letter in their statements 
might choose to modify into ‘ Nearly 
all people smoke.’ There és a small 
minority who refrain from smoking ; 
but those who do not smoke are 
considered, by those who do, as very 
poor creatures indeed. 

Sometimes, on contemplating the 
hourly indulgence in this universal 
habit, this a luxury, I 
ask myself how the world—that is 
to say the Old World—got on before 
A.D. 1550, or thereabouts. We were 
all poor creatures then; our mouths 
were undecorated with cigars, our 
pockets ungarnished with lucifers, 
vestas, and neat little volumes of 
cigarette paper. No young ladies, 
then, embroidered tobacco pouches, 
or sold them at fancy fairs for fancy 
prices. The tinder-box and its 
substitutes were confined to the 
kitchen, or to the baggage of serious 
enterprising travellers who might 
have to roast their own dinner over 
dry sticks, after shooting it and pre- 
paring it themselves in the forest. 
The meerschaum, the yard of clay, 
and the brule-queule, or short, 
black, muzzle-burner, were equally 
unknown and uninvented. Thereis 
no smoke without fire, and there is 
no tobacco-smoke without tobacco ; 
and yet the world did get on, some- 
how, before A.D. 1550. 

*‘ All Smoke’ is so slight an exag- 
geration, that it might be allowed to 
pass uncavilled at. All men smoke 
—as all ducks and geese swim—with 
exceptions, which, if they do not 
confirm, certainly do not invalidate 
the rule. It may be granted, too, 
that the habit of smoking varies in 
intensity at different spots of the 


civilized globe. In France, smoking 
wears the teeth out of the work- 
man’s mouth atan early age. He 
cannot work without his pipe; while 
his hands are busy, his lips must 
puff. He cannot walk to his meals 
without it; he cannot digest them 
afterwards without it. On a holi- 
day, especially, he cannot take his 
pleasure without it; he cannot go 
to sleep without it. Paley said 
that teeth were made, not to ache, 
but to eat with. A French artisan’s 
or labourer’s teeth were given to 
him to hold a pipe. That is the 
final cause of French dentition ever 
since the creation of the human race. 
For the last five thousand years it 
has been perfecting itself for that 
main — Iron would not 
stand the wear and tear that many 
of these teeth have stood. But con- 
sidering that teeth are also valuable 
for other purposes besides pipe- 
holding, I wonder that that ingenious 
nation has not invented some patent 
indestructible mouth pipe-holder. 
Then again, in y, do they 
smoke, or don’t they? It cannot be 
denied that they do, a little. Not 
to insist on what the vulgar does, I 
will merely instance in this respect 
the ways of a German professor, as 
sketched by an able cotemporary.* 
Your German professor never gets 
on in the world, and he smokes all 
the day and most of the night. It 
must allowed that no human 


only smoke during every other 
* ‘Saturday Review,’ March 18, 1865. 
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moment of his waking hours, but he 
will smoke all through his dinner, 
taking alternately a mouthful of food 
and a mou of smoke. His 
spending years in preving that Being 
and Not-Being are the same, or that 
they are not the same, and if not, 
why not, and how otherwise, might 
seem to be irrelevant to the All- 
Smoke question; but some people 
might reasonably opine that it is 
only a nai consequence of the 
smoke. 

Innorthern Italy at least, smoking 
on the wing has me so general 
a practice, that almost as much at- 
tention seems paid to your whiff by 
the way as to your reaching your 
final destination. At the Turin 
station, you step out on the —_ 
to take your place in a departing 


‘Fumare! Fumare!’ shouts the 
guard, pointing to a second-class 


carriage. 

‘Non Fumare; Genoa!’ says a 
traveller who is making his first ap- 
pearance on this stage. ‘I don’t 
want to go toFumare, but to Genoa. 
I don’t even remember to have seen 
Fumare either on the time-table or 
on the map. “Non Fumare, non 
Fumare, se vi piace,” if you please.’ 

‘Non Fumare! Non Fumare!’ 
again shouts the guard, pointing to 
a contiguous carriage. 

Quoth I to my "puzzled fellow- 
traveller, ‘The train is going to 
Genoa, sir; but “fumare” indicates 
the carriages where you may smoke, 
non fumare,” where you may 


‘Ah! Thank you. To be sure!’ 
he said. ‘My Italian has grown 
rusty, for want of use. I took 
Fumare for a station |’ 

Nor may we in justice neglect 
American exploits in the smoking 
line. A letter from Winconsin men- 
tioned the existence there of an in- 
dividual named Joseph (it should 
have been Methuselah) Crilé, who 
was supposed at that date (April, 
1865) to be the oldest man on earth. 
He is, or was, a Frenchman, born in 


age of one hundred and 


years. He was still ead le to 


* sometimes make 
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cleave wood, and to walk distances 
of several miles. His habits were 
regular; his consumption of drink 
was moderate; but he could not live 
without smoking from morning till 
night. If tobacco be a poison, we 
must either admit that it is a very 
slow one, or else suppose that Me- 
thuselah Crilé had attained what is 
technically called ‘a tolerance’ of 
its influence. 


From the , turn we to the 


juveniles. The Journal of Education, 
of Ohio (date unknown), informs us 
that in one of the schools of that 
state, consisting of five-and-thirty 
boys and girls, there are nine little 
boys who quid, and five little girls 


who smoke tobacco. The Journal 
seems annoyed by that statistical 
fact. ‘We say nothing about the 
quidding,’ it wails aloud ; ‘ but when 
we think of the smokeresses, we 
almost fancy ourselves at the Sand- 
wich Islands.’ The Journal is wrong 
to express surprise. In a go-ahead 
nation like the United States, the 
young idea, taught or untaught, will 
extraordinary 
shoots. All that remains is for 
American mistresses of deportment 
to teach young ladies graceful ways 
of holding a cigarette, and of making 
the smoke, as it escapes, invariably 
curl in the line of beauty. 

If the novelty with which America 
presented us, only three hundred 
years ago, had been attractive toany 
of the senses, we might be less sur- 
prised at the hold it has taken of 
all the Old World populations. But 
its power is quite paradoxical. Al- 
though the plant itself is of portly 
mien, prepared tobacco has nothing 
which pleases or invites the eye; 
while to the taste, the smell, the 
stomach, it is at the outset absolutely 
offensive. Who is there who does 
not remember the painful experi- 
ment of learning to smoke? 

Amongst others, Napoleon I. 
either sy could or never would 
learn. In Egypt, he pretended to 
smoke—as he held out his possible 
conversion to Islamism—to please 
the Egyptians by adopting their 
customs. But he never could light 
his pipe himself. It was his Mame- 
luke Roustan’s duty to set it going. 
If his master let it go my again, 
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charcoal and matches were not ruin- 
ously expensive. 

Afterwards, when the Persian am- 
bassador presented him with a very 
handsome pipe, he ordered his valet 
de chambre, Constant, to fill and 
light it. The fire being applied to 
the mouth of the bowl, all that 
remained was to make the tobacco 
catch; but in the way in which his 
Majesty set about it, no smoke would 
have appeared from that time till 
doomsday. He simply closed and 
opened his lips, without drawing the 
least in the world. 

‘ What the deuce!’ he exclaimed 
- last. ‘There is no setting light 

it.’ 

Constant diffidently ventured to 
observe that the Emperor did not 
proceed exactly in the usual way, 
and showed him the right mode of 
going to work; but the inapt 
scholar still returned to his bad imi- 
tation of the act of yawning. Tired 
at last of his useless efforts, ‘ Con- 
stant,’ he blurted out, ‘do you light 
the pipe ; I cannot.’ 

So said, so done. It was returned 
to him with the steam well up, 
going at a high-pressure rate with a 
double Persian power of smoke. 
Scarcely had he drawn a whiff, when 
the smoke, which he did not know 
how to get rid of, went down his 
throat, coming out again through 
his nose and eyes. As soon as he 
had recovered his breath, ‘Take it 
away!’ he gasped, ‘take it away! 
What an infection! What a set of 
pigs they must be! It has turned 
my stomach!’ 

He was ill for more than an hour 
afterwards; and he renounced for 
ever ‘a pleasure, whose enjoyment,’ 
he said, ‘ was only good to fill up the 
time of idle people with nothing 
better to do.’ 

Nature certainly has done her best 
to deter us from the use of the 
dreamy weed; and, as happened 
long ago, men cannot resist the 
temptation of forbidden fruit. And 
when I say men, I include with 
them women. Ladies might possibly 
be influenced by the same spirit of 
contradiction when they first thrust 
powdered tobacco up their pretty 
noses. According to the doggrel 
song put into the mouth of a snuff- 
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taking lady, somebody said they 
should not; consequently, they 
would. 


‘ A pinch of snuff 
That horrid stuff? 
Take it? No, indeed, I can’t. 
Such, Sally, dear, 
Was my idea, 
Until my husband said “ You shan’t !” 
*“ You shan’t!” to me! 
Fiddle-de-dee ! 


Of course I take it on the sly. 

You know, dear Salil, 

For “shan’t” or “ shall,” 
What husbands say is—all my eye!’ 

This spirited personage deserved, 
in return, to be addressed in the 
highflown language in which Balzac 
(not the modern novelist) requested 
a pinch of a lady who flourished in 
the days of Louis XIV. ‘Madame,’ 
he said, ‘permit my digital extre- 
mnities to insinuate themselves into 
your tobacchic concavity, to obtain 
from it the subtle powder which 
dissipates and confounds the aquatic 
humours of my inundated and 
swampy brain.’ 

Who, again, would ever have sup- 

beforehand that the taxes on 

so detestable an article would ever 

roduce an important item in the 

tate’s revenue? Yet such we know 

to be the case in more than one 
European country. 

Fancy, some three hundred years 
ago, when Jean Nicot, king’s advo- 
cate and ambassador extraordinary, 
first sent tobacco to France from 
Portugal, as a present to that amiable 
queen, Catherine de Medicis—only 
fancy a bold financier requesting an 
audience of the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine, and addressing him to the 
following purport. 

‘ Monseigneur, knowing the trea- 
sury to be in a somewhat pitiable 
condition, I am come to propose a 
tax which will bring you in a couple 
of hundred millions of francs, cheer- 
fully paid—voluntary contributions 
to the State revenue. There will be 
taxpayers in every family through- 
out the land, and you will never 
have to seize or squeeze to collect it.’ 

‘State your project,’ the cardinal 
might coldly reply. 

* Monseigneur, it is simply this. 
The Government has only to reserve 
to itself the exclusive privilege of 
selling a certain herb, which is to 
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be reduced to a powder sufficiently 
— ple ox stuff it up their 
plant may also be left 
‘nthe Side be chou’, or to be 
burnt for the purpose of inhaling 
its smoke.’ 
lightfal plant, then, affords a de- 
u e, sweeter than am- 
ber, -s peneh y 

‘By no means,’ the speculator 
would reply. ‘Its smell is unplea- 
sant rather than not.’ 

*I understand. It is a panacea, 
a specific, endowed with marvellous 
healing virtues—perhaps snatching 
sick men out of the jaws of death.’ 

‘Not at all, quite the contrary. 
The habit of sniffing in the pow- 
dered herb weakens the memory 
and dlestroys the smell. It causes 
giddiness. There are instances of 
its bringing on blindness and even 
apoplexy. Chewed, it renders the 
breath offensive and puts the sto- 
mach out of order. Inhaling the 
smoke is a different affair. First 
attempts bring on pains in the chest, 
nausea, swimming in the head, colic, 
and cold perspiration; but in the 
course of time and by persevering, 
you gradually get accustomed to it.’ 

‘ How many people do you believe 
you will find to be fools and idiots 
enough to punish themselves for 
your tax-gathering purposes by 
smoking this plant or stuffing their 
nostrils with it? 

‘There will one day be, Mon- 
seigneur, more than twenty millions 
in France alone. I don’t mention 
the millions in England, Germany, 
and elsewhere, ee A ae Mon- 
seigneur, pay us no tax! 

If the cardinal had eulenel the 
schemer out of doors in a huff, or 
got him put into a lunatic asylum, 
his contemporaries would have given 
him small blame for it. And yet, 
as events have proved, he would 
have made a great mistake in reject- 
ing that counsel. 

This last bit of badinage is the 
whimsical view which Alphonse 
Karr takes of the tobacco-tax ques- 
tion; but he exaggerates, perhaps, 
the dangers of the weed when em- 
ployed with ordinary precaution. 
Another of his countrymen, Eugene 
Pelletan, rivals our King James I. 
in the violence of his counterblast 
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against tobacco, ascribing to it a 
considerable share in causing what 
he considers, the decadence of 
France. Be it noted that he holds 
up for wine, lauding it as the genuine 
national beverage, and utterly pro- 
scribing the use of alcohol. Dram- 
drinking is his terror and aversion, 
while beer finds little favour in his 
eyes. Wine, for him, is his health 
and sanity; eau de vie and absinthe, 
madness and ruin. The flame of 
brandy burns up the blood, and the 
race of Frenchmen is ——s 
away inconsequence. The standar 

height for soldiers is obliged to be 
reduced. Thanks to absinthe, thanks 
to the distillers of beetroot—and 
the consumption of alcohol aug- 
ments every year—in another cen- 
tury, perhaps in less, the world will 
really behold Frenchmen consump- 
tive, puny, ricketty, unable to handle 
either ~ or gun, like the French- 
men of old English caricatures. 
Now alcohol calls in the aid of to- 
bacco, by the very nature of things, 
out of simple symmetry. One over- 


- excites the brain, the other benumbs 


and stupefies it. 

According to M. Pelletan, the very 
introduction of tobacco could not 
happen in an ordinary way. The 
circumstances accompanying it were 
necessarily startling and fantastic, 
like the compounding a charm or 
the completing an incantation. In 
the sixteenth century the monsoon 
wafted to Manilla a vessel manned 
by apes of a singular species. 
Dressed up like men, they imitated 
human shape so well as to cause an 
illusion for the first few moments. 
But they ate fire-sticks, and rejected 
the smoke through a nasal protu- 
berance of portentous length. 

These curious animals were 
Spaniards, who had just learnt in 
America the art of smoking, and 
brought it piping hot to the coast 
of Asia. he inhabitants of the 
Indian Archipelago, accustomed to 
the small noses of the Malayan 
race, could not behold without se- 
cret horror the cornucopious aqui- 
line of the Castilian type. The 
long noses got the upper hand of 
the short noses, thanks to the help 
of the arquebuse. The conquerors 
tamed the conquered race, reducing 
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them to slavery. Do you know 
how? By stupefying and besotting 
them with cigars. 

France offered a long resistance 
to the invasion of tobacco. The 
regent distributed it gratuitously, 
to excite a taste for it and create an 
artificial want. The tobacco tax, at 
that time, brought in a few hundred 
thousand francs, at the very outside. 
It now produces two hundred mil- 
lions. 

But, at least, in the eighteenth 
century, tobacco was taken in pow- 
der by the nose, and there was some- 
thing sympathetic in that fashion of 
taking it. The snuff-box passed 
from hand to hand; fingers were 
thrust into it, in turn. The box 
itself represented a work of art, a 
jewel of price, a breviary of the 
heart, a portrait of some beloved 
object. 

It was a mode well suited to the 
affected society of effeminate sei- 
gneurs, smart little abbés, giddy- 
brained duchesses, crumpled-up 
beauties, and heart-shaped mouths 
constantly baited with a smile. The 
action of the thumb in administer- 
ing the pinch, by making the nose 
turn up more and more, gave it a 
defiant air; and the snuff itself, by 
peppering the mucous membrane, 
spurred the intellect, and the witti- 
cism exploded. Heaven knows what 
sort of witticism! But the eighteenth 
century thought of little else than 
love-making, with an epigram now 
and then to break the monotony. 

Snuff, incessantly injected into the 
nasal sinus, ended by destroying the 
sense of smell. If the eighteenth 
century indul in the love of 
flowers, it did so unconscious of 
their perfume. Its nose was stopped 
up. Now whoever loses the im- 
pressionability of a sense, at the 
same time loses a portion of native 
modesty. Witness the blind and 
the deaf anddumb. The eighteenth 
century, oo nasal deafness, 
became mad game kept till it 
was high and tainted—after putre- 
faction on a silver dish. For the 
same reason it courted coarse amours, 
the gallantry of the lamp-post and 
the gutter. The Du Barry reigned 
everywhere, from the highest to the 
lowest, in aristocratic circles. So- 
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ciety so foul could only be cleansed 
by plunging it in the wash-tub of 
revolution. 

And now that man has recovered 
his nose, that he can inhale the 
perfume of beauty and flowers, he 
extinguishes another sense, that is, 
another perception of modesty. He 
takes in tobacco by the mouth, he 
breathes it in smoke. He converts 
the sanctuary of taste into a chim- 
ney. He lines and impregnates 
every corner of his palate with a 
sooty coal of nicotine. And yet that 
is the place where the immortal soul 
gives audience, the dwelling-place 
of speech—speech, the glorious com- 
munication of man with man, of man 
with woman. And when he whis- 
= a confidence of the heart, it 

oats from his lip infected by the 
pipe, like the hot puff of fulsome 
vapour which reeks up from the 
window of an underground kitchen. 
What poetry can words of love re- 
tain when they present themselves 
in such bad company? A woman 
must sadly want to pardon the man 
when she goes so far as to excuse 
the ci 


cigar. 

It is in vain that Nature (who 
appoints sentinels to guard us from 
ourselves) protests against this in- 
ternal fumigation of our persons. 
In vain does she charitably warn us 
of the danger by the very difficulty 
we have in acclimatising ourselves 
to tobacco smoke. The contagion 
of example draws us on: the demon 
of the pipe has got possession of us. 
No doubt the novitiate is long. We 
suffer sea-sickness ten times a day; 
we shudder with chilly ague fits, 
but by dint of undergoing the 
penance we acquire the right of 
smelling offensively. 

‘Tobacco has killed kissing,’ says 
Michelet. It does more; it closes 
the drawing-room. Formerly peo- 
ple conversed after dinner. Men 
and women, assembled round the 
same lamp, went through a course 
of mu instruction. The men 
initiated the women into intellectual 
life; the women taught the men the 
graceful artsof pleasing. Both par- 
ties were gainers by the in. 
> was free exchange in all its splen- 

our. 

But the male portion of the French 





they cast melancholy glances i in all 
directions. What p it matter to 
them that their hostess is handsome 
or witty and clever? Hasa young 
man of the present day any need to 
atsng speech by another? After 
y ano 
dinner he is faint and languid ; his 
thoughts are absent; his heart is 
wandering after a Havannah cigar. 
But, asa well-bred woman cannot 
convert her drawing-room into a 
pothouse, every creature who wears 
or might wear a moustache takes 
his departure at the earliest occa- 
sion, and goes into female society 
where he can smoke at ease, lolling 
back with his legs on the chimney- 
piece. Every evening La Jeunesse 
Dorée takes practical lessons in 
cynicism. Nowand then an ¢légante, 
moving in good society, in despair 
at the cigar’s severing humanity in 


two and condemning her to a life of . 


conversational celibacy, endeavours 
to retain the deserters by opening a 
smoking-room in her mansion, and 
herself setting the example with a 
cigarette. 

But tobacco has a fuller flavour 
in an equivocal than in a respectable 
house. There, at least, it can be 
moistened with beer and brandy. 
And thus a stinking West Indian 

lant, burnt in the human gullet, 
aoe Bo the wine-glass more and 
more. Neither the perfumed pro- 
duce of Médoc nor the electric vin- 
tages of Burgundy retain their hold 
on the smoker’s palate. The un- 

oe aed ba plunges his lip in a 

and bitter decoction of hops, 
or aieen a glass of kirsch at a 
gulp, which is one way as good as 
another of firing a pistol into one’s 
mouth. 

Smoking, like dram-drinking, is 
the consequence of having nothing 
to do, of disenchantment of the heart 
and mind. A prisoner of state 
alleged, ‘ Before entering my cell, I 
was innocent of tobacco; but I 
learned to smoke under bolts and 
bars, to beguile the weariness of 
solitude.’ 
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The increasing consumption of 
tobacco is ‘sgl, Children ten 
years of age a y smoke. ~ it 
is time to think of aremedy. To- 
bacco is a poison—a slow one, if 
you will—but certainly a poison; 
for it benumbs the brain, extin- 
guishes the memory, brings on 
giddiness, and finally engenders 
those horrible diseases, cancer in the 
mouth and softening of the spinal 
marrow. When it does not kill 
totally, it kills ially. In con- 
cert with its comrade alcohol, it 
ravages the organism and dwarfs 
the — 

To injures the human race 
not only physically, but morally. It 
strikes thought with atrophy and 
paralyses action. With every whiff 
of tobacco smoke @ man exhales an 
energy ora virtue. Germany smokes 
and dreams; Spain smokes and 
— Turkey, who has been 

ing these three hundred 
years, has no longer strength to 
stand on her legs. Reclining on a 
divan, she dreams all day long. 
But Toussenel somewhere says, ‘A 
vertical nation will always conquer 
a horizontal nation.’ Take care of 
yourselves, O Gallic youth! Unless 
you throw your cigar away, France 
may possibly vanish in smoke. Such 
is the conclusion of M. Pelletan’s 
invective. 

Another French author, M. Jolly, 
member of the Imperial Academy of 
Medicine, is indignant that smoking 
should be openly permitted in a go- 
vernment school. ‘As if,’ he says, 
‘learning the pipe-and-cigar ex- 
ercise were & necessary preparation 
for serious studies; as if such a 
novitiate were the best introduction 
to a career of science, arms, and 
letters.’ Worse still; a physician, 
whose name he suppresses out of 
respect for the rest of his colleagues, 
had the singular idea of proposing the 
use of tobacco smoke as a salutary 
regulation for French Lyceums! 

Tobacco did not find its way into 
the different countries of Europe 
either through the same channel or 
exactly at the same date. Its em- 
ployment asan excitant and a stupe- 
fier is probably as old as the abori- 
populations of the New World 

ut its first introduction to 


itself. 
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the Old World cannot have occurred 
earlier than the sixteenth century. 
We owe it toa Spanish missionary 
named Fray Romano Pane, who had 
been tomy to America by Christo- 
pher Columbus, to convert the na- 
tives to Christianity. The nt 
friar having remarked, in the priests 
of the god Kiwasa, the fanatic ex- 
citement produced by the vapour of 
tobacco leaves in fermentation or 
combustion, took it into his head to 
send seeds of the plant to Charles V., 
in all probability little suspecting 
that he was transmitting to his 
cesta ~ af germs of a revolution 

one day to overrun the 
world 

Such at least appears to be the 
origin of the culture of tobacco by 
Europeans. Spain had it first. This 
occurred in 1518, an epoch equally 
fruitful in superstitious frivolities 
and historical events. Cuba was the 
first spot selected, on account of the 
superiority of its produce. Portugal 
soon followed Spain’s — 2 
growing tobacco in several 
of Brazil. Portugal also, observing 
how its sale increased, was the first 
to draw a revenue from a tax on 
tobacco. About that time, Cardinal 
Della Santa Croce, then the Pope's 
nuncio in Portugal, imported tobacco 
into Italy. At the instigation of 
Admiral Drake, the Anglo-Ameri- 
cans had already broken up portions 
of wilderness in Virginia and Mary- 
land for the special culture of to- 
bacco. All this implies a certain 
demand, which, though ial and 
limited at first, must have been 
steadily on the increase. 

Tobacco, therefore, was not only 
grown by, but afforded a revenue to 
a portion of Europe, when Jean 
Nicot, French Envoy at Lisbon, who 
had cultivated it in his garden, and 
had experimented on himself with 
tobacco powder as a cure for head- 
ache, offered it, in 1560, to Queen 
Catherine de Medicis, as a sovereign 
remedy against that complaint. 

Hitherto tobacco had only been 
employed as a fumigator, by the aid 
of various apparatus, which have 
undergone sundry modifications be- 
fore reaching the state in which we 
see them at present. But this time 
it was no longer a question of in- 


the narrow passage of her nostrils. 
The moment could not be better 


new and far-fetched specifics. 

its success nothing is recorded. All 
we know is that from that date, 
headaches have often been the pre- 
text for snuff-taking. 

The custom soon - ae with in- 
credible rapidity, throughout all 
classes of society. here was a 
mania, a rage for snuff. Rich and 
poor, men and women, healthy and 
sick, every one, furnished with their 
little roll of tobacco, and the grater 
wherewith to reduce it to powder, 
strove who should offer it and take 
it the most eagerly. Far from fall- 
ing into neglect as time wore on, as 
often happens with the best of 
things, the use of snuff was con- 
stantly on the increase; to such an 
extent that, during the reigns of 
Louis XIII. and Louis XIV., it was 
almost the etiquette to present one’s 
self at court grater in hand, the 
shirt frill bespattered with enuff, 
the nose more or less stuffed with 
the precious powder, the cheeks 
slightly tinged with its hue, and 
the clothing thoroughly scented with 
its smell. Some few of our aged 
contemporaries may have seen the 
last relics of that memorable epoch. 

But the tobacco graters (although 
articles of finery which rivalled the 
most expensive fans) could not long 
survive the improvements in the 
art of reducing tobacco to dust by 
machinery. They were succeeded 
by snuff-boxes, displaying in turn 
the marks of ‘extravagant luxury. 
Both graters and snuff-boxes are 
alike responsible for the immense 
consumption of tobacco in France. 
No nation ever snuffed to such an 


excess; and that in spite of criticism 

- raillery, i in spite of the advice 

hysicians, in spite even of the 
uthority of kings and popes. 
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The Sultan and the Muscovite 
Soverei threatened death, the 
King of Persia amputation of the 
nose, Urban VIII. excommunication, 
Christian IV. of Denmark the milder 
punishments of fines and whippings, 
to persons guilty of tobacco-taking. 
But we know what little influence 
both laws and reason, either singly 
or in combination, have in checking 
the spread of a foolish fashion. We 
need not search history for examples 
—we need not go back to Rome, nor 
even to Venice—having cotemporary 
instances before our eyes. ‘The 
mode’ will ever manifest its despot- 
ism by forcing society to adopt some 
new-fangled folly of the day. 

Nothing, indeed, proves better 
thax the history of tobacco the 
strange turns taken by human affairs 
—by the ways and doings of men 
and women. An acrid, fetid, and 
repulsive plant, unused by and un- 
known to all except the savages of 
America, is brought over to Europe. 
One would say, before the experi- 
ment was tried, that it was sure to 
be despised 
let alone, and consigned to a corner 
in a druggist’s shop with other 
nauseousand medicinal articles. But 
instead of that, presto! it suddenly 
finds favour as if by enchantment. 
The habits of nations are changed 
in consequence; a new indulgence 
is created; a new want, of primary 
necessity, makes itself felt by the 
world at large. Tobacco’s trium- 
phant march in advance shows the 

wer of imitation not only on the 

uman mind, but over the destinies 
of a people. 

Nevertheless, the French did not 
yet smoke, although smoking was 
already common in Spain, Holland, 
Switzerland, and Prussia. And al- 
though France tolerated foreign 
smokers in the spirit of her habitual 
courtesy, she still kept exclusively 
to her pinch of snuff, seemingly in 
protest against what appeared in- 
compatible with national manners. 

_ As to the time consumed in smok- 
ing, by way of parenthesis, I say 
nothing, use in many cases the 
amusement is adopted avowedly as 
a means of killing time. Snufling, 
it has been calculated, is even a 
greater waste of time than smoking. 


and rejected, or at least ° 
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People can smoke and on with 
what they areabcut; while snuffing, 
they do that and nothing else. Now 
every habitual snuffer is estimated 
to take a pinch six times at least per 
hour. Every _ requires the 
employment of the handkerchief, the 
taking out of and returning it to the 
pocket, the opening and shutting of 
the box, and other indis ble 
manceuvres, taking up in all not less 
than a minute and a half, or nine 
minutes per hour, or two hours 
twenty-four minutes per day (of six- 
teen hours only, not twenty-four), 
or thirty-six days and a half (of 
twenty-four hours) per annum, or 
exactly four whole years during a 
life of forty years—just the tithe, in 
short, of a person’s existence. 

Somebody asked Abernethy whe- 
ther the moderate use of snuff would 
injure his brain. 

‘No, sir, replied the irritable 
doctor; ‘for nobody with an ounce 
of brains in his head would ever 
think of taking snuff.’ 

Louis XIV. did not smoke, but at 
least he tolerated smokers. Jean 
Bart was one of the first personages 
who introduced the pipe to Court, 
whither he had been sent for by the 
king. As it was not yet daylight 
when he presented himself, he had 
to wait in the antechamber before 
admission to the presence. Knowing 
nobody at Versailles, he found the 
time long; so he took out his pipe, 
struck a light with flint and steel, 
and set to smoking in right good 
earnest. Such conduct was natu- 
rally considered extremely im- 
proper—the height of impudence. 
Nobody had ever before smoked in 
the king’s apartment. The cour- 
tiers were shocked; the guards 
wanted to turn him out. 

He coolly replied, puffing away, 
‘ I have contracted this habit in the 
king my master’s service, and it has 
become a necessity. I believe him 
to be too just a monarch to be 
angry at my satisfying it.’ 

As he had never appeared at 
Court, there was only the Comte de 
Forbin who knew him; and he, 
fearing the consequences of the 
freak, dared not acknowledge him 
as his friend. So somebody went 
and told the king that a strange 
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fellow had presumed to smoke, and 
refused to quit the antechamber. 

* Let him do as he likes,’ said the 
king, with a laugh; ‘I bet anything 
that it is Jean Bart’ Adding soon 
afterwards, ‘ Let him come in.’ 

On entering, his Majesty received 
him cordially, remarking, ‘ You, 
Jean Bart, are the only person 
allowed to smoke here.’ 

The name of Jean Bart and the 
king’s gracious reception made a 
strange alteration in the courtiers’ 
manners. When he left the king, 
they thronged about him, asking 
how he managed to get out of Dun- 
kerque with his little squadron in 
spite of the fleet blockading the 
port. Ranging them close together 
in a line before him, he pushed his 
way through, elbowing} right and 
left and pommeling them with his 
fists. Then, turning round, he said, 
* That is the way I managed it.’ 

Sailors elsewhere had already in- 
dulged themselves both with the 
pipe and the quid, and so distin- 
guished themselves from the rest of 
the service. But examples like 


these spread quickly, if only for the 
gratification of curiosity—as hap- 
pened even to the daughters of the 


Grand Monarque. One day, when 
they were indulging in the novelty, 
without asking their governess’s 
permission, they were surprised by 
the entrance of their royal father, 
who was struck all of a heap at the 
sight. 

Copying the navy, the army soon 
smoked, beginning with the officers 
and not ending with the common 
soldiers ; for now all France smokes 
like one man, with a single mouth, 
keeping millions upon millions of 
pipes alight. The pastime is not 
confined to the bivouac, but is 
practised everywhere, at all times, 
in all weathers, in all ranks of 
society, from the imperial throne to 
the meanest hovel. Princes and 
ministers, masters and valets, rich 
and poor, great and little, every- 
body smokes, ALL sMoKE. Smoking 
is perpetrated on foot, on horse- 
back, in private carriages, in railway 
ditto, at work, during repose, always 
and everywhere. Almost the only 
interruption are the hours devoted 
to rest and sleep; and that inter- 
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ruption will shortly cease, when 
France shall be as advanced as 
Germany. Tender youth is not 
held a sufficient reason for abstain- 
ing from the use of tobacco. The 
adolescent smokes; the child, the 
schoolboy would also smoke were 
he not prevented rather by paternal 
surveillance and scholastic disci- 
pline than by the giddiness, nausea, 
and intoxication which are conse- 
quent on his precocious attempts. 
Declamation is powerless in the 
face of stubborn facts, and when 
people have resolved to do a thing, 
it is of no use advising them not to 
do it. Still, we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that England, as far as 
tobacco is concerned, is beginning 
to rival the social state above de- 
scribed. From the Continent doubt- 
less we have imported smoking to 
excess, just as we have imported 
moustaches, beards, white table- 
cloths at dessert, and dinners 4 la 
Russe, The one may be as irre- 
sistible as the others; but, unfortu- 
nately, it is neither so inexpensive 
nor so harmless, for it involves the 
whole question of national hygiéne, 
of the popular health, of the dwarf- 
ing of our race and the spread of 


Hardened smokers will go on in 
their own way, in spite of all they 
may read or hear; but beginners 
would do well to peruse attentively 
Dr. Richardson’s able treatise ‘ For 
and Against Tobacco.’ Although it 
is more Against than For, it is suf- 
ficiently impartial to command re- 
spect; witness the following pas- 


sages :— 

‘The influence of tobacco on the 
heart has been very differently esti- 
mated ‘by different writers. Some 
have conceived that its influence is 
entirely imaginary—others that it 
is most dangerous. The truth again 
lies, in this case, in separating func- 
tional from organic mischief. I do 
not think there is any evidence to 
show that tobacco alone is capable 
of producing structural change 
either on the valvular mechanism or 
the muscular fibre of the heart; on 
the contrary, I believe that in per- 
sons strongly disposed to rheuma- 
tism and gout—diseases which arise 
from the presence and accumulation 
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of acid matters in the blood—the 
tobacco, from its alkaline reaction, 
is rather a preventative to struc- 
tural change in the heart than 
otherwise. I speak with diffidence 
on a subject which scarcely admits 
of demonstration; but yet I feel 
that I have had evidence and actual 
experience of the fact named. Once 
more; in persons who, either from 
necessity or ignorance, subject them- 
selves to an unnatural degree of 
muscular exercise, and who make; 
as a consequence, egregious de- 
mands for labour on that pulsating 
organ which knows no rest; in 
such, I believe the influence of a 
pipe daily (I do not mean of many 
pipes), is beneficial rather than 
otherwise. In these, the tobacco 
puts a curb on the extra excite- 
ment, and, acting as a sedative on 
the heart, prevents its over-action 
and arrests its excessive develop- 
ment. 

‘ Nay, strange as it may appear, 
I am inclined to believe that 
tobacco, instead of increasing the 
evil effects of alcohol on the heart, 
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renders them less determinate; for 
alcohol tends to create fermentative 
changes in the stomach and aili- 
mentary system, and to give rise to 
those acid modifications of the 
blood on which the more serious 
organic diseases of the heart mainly 
rest; while the tendency of tobacco 
is to stop those changes. Alcohol 
also excites the action of the heart: 
tobacco subdues it. Thus, if two 
men sit down together and take an 
equal quantity of spirituous drink, 
and if one smoke and the other do 
not, the action of the heart will be 
much less increased in the smoker. 
I do not, of course, put this forward 
as an advantage, because it is very 
foolish for any one to take alcohol 
in excess; but I name the fact, in 
its simple meaning, as a fact.’ 
Finally, the writer is not, nor 
likely to be, a member of any anti- 
tobacco society. He is neither a 
slave to the cigar, nor an utter 
stranger to it. When he wants one, 
he takes it; when he does not feel 


_ to want one, he goes without it. 
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A LONDON POLICE COURT. 











THE POLICE MAGISTRATE, 


HAT a record of folly, of guilt, 
of squalid want, improvidence, 
and vice—of fashionable dissipation 


and vulgar crime—is that curious 
document of many-handed signa- 
tures and fabulous nomenclature, 
called the ‘Charge Sheet,’ which is 
placed before the magistracy every 
morning, and faithfully reports the 
misdoings of the district—or rather 
such of them as are ‘found out’— 
during the preceding night. You 
might almost fancy, on glancing at 
the names of the offenders, that the 
criminality of London is about 
equally divided among the Smiths, 
the Joneses and the Johnsons of the 
town. 

Here is the hopeful son and heir 
of my Lord Screwby taking his 
turn in the dock with ‘ Opera Jack,’ 
‘Seven Dial Sam,’ and ‘ Bedford- 
bury Bill,’ just out on ticket-of- 
leave. And the women, too! The 
bearded stranger from a foreign 
land, who has just stepped in to 
get a taste of London life ‘ under 
lock-and-key,’ may well look startled 
to see the proportion which the fair 
and tender sex maintains in that sad 
collection of ‘ night-charges ;’ for it 
is a fact that nearly two-thirds of 
the daily complaints for rioting and 


drunkenness, are preferred against 
women. 

But the sanguine believer in the 
popular notion that there is a law 
for the rich, and none for the poor, 
must wait till the night-charges are 
disposed of, and the ‘summons- 
business’ begins, if he would learn 
how the said ‘ poor’ would be likely 
to improve their shining hours, 
if greater facilities were afforded 
them for taking ‘legal proceedings’ 
against one another. 

To-day there are sixteen sum- 
monses on the list, having relation 
to sixteen assaults, committed by 
sixteen people (nearly all women) 
against sixteen other people—each 
of the complainants and defendants 
being armed with at least half a 
dozen witnesses, ready to swear 
point blank against each other: and, 
oh, gentle reader, if you would see 
the oath-swearing system in all its 
fulness of perfection, take thyself 
unto Bow Street or Worship Street 
some thirsty July afternoon, and 
behold a well-educated gentleman 
sitting in open court, and receiving 
1200l. a year, chiefly for adjusting 
the squabbles arising daily among 
the female denizens of his district, 
who have parted with their only 
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shawls or shoes to obtain the price 
of the summons—a charge of two 
shillings, imposed by the legislature 
in the vain hope of checking frivol- 
ous complaints. 

It is worthy of note that the 
magistrates, having their peculi- 
arities also, adopt different methods 
of dealing with this class of busi- 
ness. 

His worship, Mr. A., being a 
stickler for legal precision in regard 
to the rules of evidence, stops the 
witness every two minutes to remind 
her of the ‘ inadmissibility of state- 
ments irrelevant to the case, or 
having reference to alleged mis- 
demeanours not embraced in the 
terms of the summons.’ Thus:— 

“Please yer worship, this female 
at the bar, if she can call herself 
sich——’ 

‘Now, my good woman, no reflec- 
tions upon the defendant, if you 

lease.’ 

‘Well, sir, ever since last Tues- 
day-week, come next Christmas 
twelvemonth——’ 


* Never mind about next Christmas: 


twelvemonth. Be good enough to 
confine yourself to what occurred 


last wee 

* Please yer worship, she told. Mr. 
Waters, her landlord——’ 

‘Don’t bother us with what she 
said to Mr. Waters, the landlord, 
but tell us what she said to you’ 
(getting angry). 

‘Well, sir’ (getting confused), 
‘Mrs. Finch told me——’ 

‘Never mind what Mrs. Finch 
told you’ (enraged); ‘it isn’t evi- 
dence, and it can’t be taken down.’ 

In this way half an hour or more 
is consumed in the useless effort to 
get an ignorant woman to conform 
with the principles of evidence, as 
laid down by the i deci- 
sions of the courts. 

But his worship’s brother-magis- 
trate, Mr. B., is not so scrupulous 
about the legal restrictions imposed 
by the forensic wisdom of ages, in 
the way of giving common evidence. 
His theory, in dealing with a woman, 
especially, is to let her have her own 
say in her own way. By suffering 
this simple process of self-exhaus- 
tion to go on, it is surprising how 
soon the real facts of the case, and, 
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protect my character, and I lives by 
working hard at the tub for the sup- 
port of nine children, four living 
and five dead, please yer honour; 
and ever since that female at the 
bar come to live in our yard—which 
it was last Christmas twelvemonth 
—there’s never been no what- 
sumever; for she is that scandalous 
that no one wouldn't condescend to 
have nothin’ to say to her—which 
she owes her landlord nine weeks’ 
rent, and is known to be no better 
than she should be, please yer wor- 
ship! not that I wishes to have any- 
thing to say to her, nor any sich, if 
she'll have the goodness not to mil- 
lest me, after strikin’ my daughter 
with a fiat iron, and raisin’ a bump 
on her head as big as a coker-nut, 
which her back-comb was driv’ right 
into—and all because the pump at 
the top of the yard, as is common to 
all alike, and mostly to them as pays 
their way—which the poor child 
happened to splash her ladyship by 
accident, as I have nine witnesses 
to prove upon their Bible-oaths— 
and the nasty millishious wretch 
threw a whole bucketful over the 
poor girl, as is just left the hospital 
with a fit of rhoomatics in her head ; 
and I, bein’ the only mother of the 
child, couldn't stand by and see it 
done, and no sooner was the word 
said than she struck me here, yer 
worship, and kicked me here, and 
scratched me here, and bit a piece 
out of my gown, which the flesh is 
gone, as I’ve brought to show the 
court; and she tore my new bonnet, 
as cost six and sixpence last Tues- 
day week, into shreds and patches 
(crying), which if she'll pay the 
money, your worship (softening), 
I’ve no desire to punish the woman, 
for the sake of her poor children— 
altho’ she has been six times to 
this court for assaults and battery, 
which is a place as I never set eyes 
on afore this day—my character 
being well known in the neighbour- 
hood as a hard-working industrious 
woman (sobbing bitterly), which 
the police can prove.’ 
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When a woman of this sort comes 
to tears, there is hope of speedy 
relief for the court, while the magis- 
trate, by simply listening to the 
illegal narrative, is enabled to grasp 
the entire ‘merits’ of the case, pro 
and con. He sees that the only 
object of the complainant is ‘to re- 
cover the price of her bonnet ; and 
as the defendant has no objection to 
pay'the money, now that she has 
‘had her spite out,’ the quarrel is 
adjusted to the satisfaction of all 
parties, without examining any of 
the sixteen witnesses in attendance, 
all of whom, fraternizing with com- 
plainant and defendant, repair to the 
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nearest tavern to ‘finish up the 
afternoon.’ 

Then there are the cases of ‘ dis- 
tress.’ Real, helpless poverty hides 
its rags, and dotted at the bare 
thought ee but your idle 
ne’er-do-well goes straight to the 
magistrate without a blush; and 
the benevolent ‘A. B. ©.’s’ and 
*X. Y. Z.’s,’ who contribute so libe- 
rally to the poor-boxes of the Lon- 
don police courts, and ‘ respectfully 

uest acknowledgments in the 

imes,”’ little imagine to what 
oat they are responsible for the 
afiliction “laa befalling their fellow- 

















THE OLD THIEF CONVICTED BY THE YOUXG WITNESS. 


Here is a forlorn-looking Irish- 
man, accompanied by his wife and 
two children, found begging within 
the very precincts of the court; 
and the woman (usually the ‘spokes- 
man’), tells a doleful story about 
their having scraped their earnings 
together to join a wealthy brother 
at the diggings, and being robbed 
of every farthing in a lodging-house 
near the docks the night before the 
vessel started—necessitating their 
return, penniless and barefooted, 
to Cork. The woman is affected to 
invisible tears; the man wipes his 
unmoistened eye; and the well- 
drilled children—boy and girl—roar 
a chorus of assent. There is a 


benevolently-disposed, bald-headed 

old gentleman in the body of the 
ouak who thinks it perfectly mon- 
strous that the magistrate can listen 
so dispassionately to such a tale of 
woe, or hesitate for a moment to 
empty the contents of the i imaginary 
poor-box into the unhappy woman’s 
lap. His indignation is increased 
when he hears the man and his 
wretched offspring ordered ‘out of 
court,’ in order that they may be 
examined separately as to the details 
of their calamity. 

‘Now, my good woman, that’s 

your Solel, is it? 

* Yes, plaise * your honour, and a 
honest, hard-working—~’ 
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‘Never mind that. When were 
you married to him?’ 

‘ When, yer honour? Well, about 
twelve years ago; and I——’ 

‘Where did the marriage take 
place ?” 

‘Did yer say where, sir? Yes, 
sir, I think it was in Tipperary, yer 
honour; and hard work it was to 
get the money for the diggings——’ 

‘ What is your husband’s name ?” 

‘His name, yer honour? Ma- 
carthy, yer honour.’ 

* What was mg name before you 
were married to him 

‘ Cromartie, yer eae 
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‘Are these your only children in 
twelve years ?’ 

‘ Well, yer honour, they’re the 
only darlings left to us by the marcy 
of Providence; or there would have 
been five, but for the three that was 
taken from us with the typhus; and 
a trouble it was to us till we rais’d 
the money for the diggings——’ 

‘Call in the man.’ 

He is placed by the gaoler at the 
opposite end of the dock. 

‘ What’s your name, my man?’ 

‘ Kelly, yer honour.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! I thought it was 
Macarthy.’ 


THE GENTLEMAN WHO TELLS THE MAGISTRATE HE DINED AT GREENWICH YESTERDAY. 


*So “ is, yer honour; Kelly 
pin know it was me 
were axing fir.’ 


woman is your wife, 


other i 
‘ And so 
is she?’ 
‘Yes, yer honour; and a hard- 
working, industrious——’ 
* Wait a bit. What was jer name 
before you were married ?’ 
‘Well, yer honour, I hardly 
remimber, for it was a long time 


‘ A long time ago!’ 

* Not exactly that; I meant about 
seven years ago; and its a long 
time to remember a name that 
yer’ve no further use for——’ 


‘Oh! you've been married seven 
years, then?’ 

* About that, your honour— to the 
best of my recollection ; bit if you 
ax me wile, she'll tell yer right, yer 
honour.’ 

* Where were you married ?” 

‘I’m not sure, yer honour, for 
I've a bad memory ; but if you ax 
me wife——’ 

‘Surely you remember where you 
were married ?” 

‘Well, then, I think it was 
Dublin, to the best of my belafe-——’ 

* Then, if your wife said Cork——’ 

‘Oh, certainly ; Cork it was, yer 
honour.’ 
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‘It so happens, then, that she did 
not say Cork. Come, sir, how many 
children have you? Perhaps you 
can remember that ? 

* There’s the two darlings in court 
here to-day, yer honour.’ 

‘Oh, but haven’t you Jost some 
children ?” 

The woman holds up three fingers, 
and makes a secret sign across the 
dock. 

‘ Plaise, yer honour, I didn’t think 
of the three that died with the 
measles——’ 

* But how many have you had? 

The man looks dismayed, and the 
woman holds up five fingers. The 
man mistakes her meaning. 

‘ Well, I never thought to men- 


ACQUITTEr. 


children. Put the boy in the box 
(a dirty little urchin of about eight). 
Now, boy, look at me. Where’s your 
father and mother? Don’t look at 
these people; I know you don’t 
belong to them. Come, tell the 
truth.’ Boy (crying)— 

‘Please, sir, my father he was 
transported for life for picking up 
a handkercher in the Dials; and 
mother she sells oranges in the 
street.’ 

Here the gaoler observes— 

‘I know these children, your wor- 
ship. They belong to Muddy Moll, 
as she is called. She hails mostly 
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tion the five we have in service, for 
they’re no sort of trouble to us, and 
earning the honest penny for them- 
selves; and if ever we get to the 
diggings——’ 

‘ Never mind the diggings. How 
many children do you make of it 
altogether ?” 

‘Plaise yer honour, I’m no hand 
at calculation—I’m no scholar; but 
if you'll ax——’ 

‘I think I can help you, sir. Two 
here to-day, three dead, and five 
in service—that makes ten. Ten 
children in seven years. Can you 
explain that, my man ?’ 

* Well, yer honour, I’m no scholar ; 
but if you'll ax my wife——’ 

‘Stand down, sir. Call in the two 
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about the dark-arches, in the Delphi, 
and gets her living by ee 
children out at sixpence a day to 
the beggars of London.’ 

‘No, please sir, taint no such 
thing. Me and my sister Kate, we 
gets a honest respectable living, we 
do, by running after "busses, and 
turning topsy-turvy for the ’muse- 
ment of the gents outside, we do.’ 

By this time the magistrate com- 
prehends the whole case. He com- 
mits the man and woman to three 
months, as rogues and vagabonds, 
and hands over the _——_ girl to 
the tender mercies of master of 
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the workhouse. Even the sympa- 
thetic stranger in court yields to the 
conviction that the magistrate was 
right, and he has already abandoned 
his intention to write to the ‘ Times’ 
about ‘man’s inhumanity to man.’ 
But the magistrates, being mortal, 
have their little prejudices and 
weaknesses, too, and it is curious 
to note how these are consulted 
by the shrewder attorneys, police, 
prosecutors, and witnesses, who 
habitually come before them. I 
remember a knowing officer of the 
Mendicity Society, who called regu- 
larly at the police court every 
morning at ten, to ascertain which 
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of the magistrates was sitting— 
whether it was Mr. A., who never 
spared a beggar; or Mr. B., who 
never committed one,—a contin- 
gency which settled the nature and 
extent of his operations for the day. 
Ay, and you may have seen some 
of the more cunning of the pro- 
fessional beggars themselves, who 
have enjoyed perfect immunity on 
Mr. B.’s days, paying an early visit 
to the court, and regulating their 
operations too,—quitting the dis- 
trict altogether on Mr. A.’s days, 
for a moral certainty. 

Then the inspector of the Z divi- 
sion, who has long since discovered 


THE FREQUENT VISITOR. 


Mr. B.’s antipathy to publicans, and 
Mr. A.’s invariable leniency towards 
the same class, will be sure to select 
the former to investigate his charge 
against the landlord of the ‘ Magpie 
and Stump,’ for having sold Mary 
Watkins a ‘leetle drop’ of gin 
during the prohibited hours of 
Sunday—although she was not a 
bond fide traveller, and had no ex- 
cuse to offer except that she was 
‘seized with the pinches in the left 
side,’ and had prevailed on the hu- 
manity of the defendant to make 
her a present of the gin; which the 
barmaid and potman swore was a 
VOL, X.—NO, LYIII. 


free gift, but which the sergeant 
and the inspector declared they 
saw her pay for. 

In the same way the cabman, 
having faith in the proverbial ten- 
dency of Mr. A. to crush the perse- 
cuted and immaculate fraternity to 
which he belongs, takes good care 
not to apply to Aim for a summons 
against the gent as only give six- 
pence for being druv two mile and a 
quarter on a wet night, but waits 
patiently for Mr. B.’s day of sitting ; 
while, on the other hand, individuals 
who step forward ‘on public 
grounds,’ to expose the extortionate 

Y 
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demands and insolent demeanour 
of No. 104,632, will be careful to 
select Mr. A.’s day, in order that no 
mercy may be shown towards the 
ruthless offender. 

Then Mr. A.’s notorious and ex- 
tremely crotchety veneration for 
Acts of Parliament makes him the 
terror of every man who simply 
requires the magisterial signature 
to a formal affidavit; while Mr. B.’s 
utter contempt for Acts of Parlia- 
ment in general makes him the 
special favourite of all prosecutors 
who are perfectly satisfied of the 
enormous delinquency of their ser- 
vants, but who happen to have no 
legal evidence against them. On 
no account can you prevail on 
Mr. A. to ‘stretch the law,’ even 
where culpability is morally cer- 
tain; while the precept of Mr. B. is, 
‘Iam guided by the rules of com- 
mon-sense. If my decision fits the 


Act, so much the better; if not, the 
Act is defective, and ought to be 
amended. 

Thus, as we have already shown, 
Mr. B. acquires a reputation for 
getting through a vast amount of 
business in an incredibly short 
space of time; while Mr. A. may be 
often found sitting on the bench 
two hours after the proper hour of 
closing the court, poring over the 
Acts of Parliament which are piled 
about him, in order that he may be 
able to give a strictly legal decision, 
‘according to the statute in that 
case made and provided,’ upon the 
important question which has been 
debated before him by a couple of 
attorneys (not remarkable for their 
civility to each other), as to whether 
a man who has swallowed a bad 
half-crown can be said to have 
counterfeit money ‘in his posses- 


sion.’ 
G. G. 


THE LADIES AND GENTLEMEN OUTSIDE (FRIENDS AND R7LATIVES OF THE PRISONERS). 
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THE WASHING OF THE PILGRIMS’ FEET. 


A Scene at Rome. 


HAD vowed I would go to no 
ceremonies in Rome. Mock 
them I would not, respect them I 
eould not: why should I see any- 
thing, sacred to others, that could 
but rouse ridiculein my mind? But 
the account given me of the washing 
of the pilgrims’ feet, not at St. 
Peter's, but at Santa Marie dei 
Pelegrini—the description of the 
ttoil-worn pilgrims made me 
absolve myself from that part of my 
yow and take steps to procure ad- 
mittance to the spectacle. 

Very difficult, every one said, to 
get a ticket, everybody was so 
anxious to go; and I had quite given 
up the idea, when late on Saturday 
evening—Easter Saturday—a note 
came from a friend to offer me the 
vacant place in their carriage and a 
spare ticket. 

A little before nine o’clock we left 
vid Condotti, and drove through the 
dark narrow streets, whither I knew 
not. Stopping at the darkest corner 
of a great church and a tall gloomy 
building, the hospital adjoining, up 
a sli , dim, uncleanly stair, we 
stumbled, fearing to be toc late, and 
passing through two small ante- 
rooms joined a procession of other 
ladies through a narrow passage 
made by wooden rails in the middle 
of the long, large, bare-walled 
chamber, where the supper was to 
be. On one side of us were long 
narrow tables, as yet uncovered, with 
attendant narrow empty benches. 
On the other a smaller space, occu- 
pied by a board, on which the 
materials for the supper were laid as 
they were brought in from another 
room by half a dozen or so of little 
women, in black silk dresses and red 
pinafores—ministering angels with 
very much the air of housekeepers 
and ladies’ maids, but who were 
coronetted peeresses, countesses, 
and marchesas, every one of them. 

A gradual pushing and shoving 
brought us to the door, and down a 
perilous dark stair, to the room where 
the ceremony was about to begin. 


A large oblong stone chamber— 
not unlike a laundry—a raised stone 
seat with all round cocks of steaming 
water pouring into small tubs below 
three sides of it, and a wooden beam 
to keep separate the beholders and 
the performers in the impending 
sight. 

By a side door the peasant women 
came slowly in one by one, seating 
themselves shyly on the stone seat 
and pulling off their thick woollen 
socks and strong shoes. 

An old, old crone, wrinkled like a 
withered apple, laid her hands on 
her knees and stared indifferently 
before her. A shy, brown-faced girl, 
shamefaced, with the most beautiful 
wild blue eyes I ever saw, coarse 
white cloth over her head, and many 
beads round her throat, sat next her. 
A stout, stupid matron by her 


‘plunged her feet at once into the hot 


water to soak. They were mostly 
old women, none of them ragged, and 
few that did not look strong and 
hearty ; but their faces wore, for the 
most part, that melancholy, weird 
look that is so southern and so poetic, 
and that means so little. 

The red-aproned ladies had 
dropped on their knees before the 
tubs, and all was quiet, when a 
plump priest, in pink calico garments 
and a scarlet skull-cap, entered and 

laced himself in the middle of the 
ong row of pilgrims. After a cheery 
word or two to the old dame on 
either side of him, the priest began, 
in a nasal monotone, a Latin prayer, 
instantly followed by the pilgrims. 
The ladies began to splash the water 
in the tubs and look around them 
and smile at their acquaintances. 

A curious scene enough ; deep grey 
shadows, a fitful yellow light rest- 
ing on, here and there, a dark, wild 
face; harsh voices rising and falling 
in an unfamiliar tongue, and at once 
all the strange sense that these were 
unknown fellow-occupants of this 
dreamlike world, fellow-travellers to 
that eternal world to come—faces 
that I should never see again, and 
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that had' each its own fate and his- 
tory, for good or evil, in this life and 
the next. 

Small zeal, I thought, the ladies 
bestowed on their office. I should 
like to see English girls doing right 
heartily the scrubbing and sponging 
that they did not do at all. The 
prayers ended, each pilgrim drew on 
her socks and shoes; each lady 
placed the hand of her whose feet 
she had washed within her arm and 
led her from the room. The women 
slouched bashfully past us, and the 
ministering angels nodded and 
smiled to the friends they saw 
amongst our number, but seemed to 
take no heed of, or interest in, their 
companions. 

We made our way, as speedily as 
might be, to the supper-room, while 
a new set of pilgrims, ladies, and 
spectators took our places. 

Upstairs, the long tables were 
already covered and rows of sunburnt 
guests seated, waiting for grace to 
be said, more red pinafores flitted 
around with round bowls of salad 
and thick brown loaves, and with 
them were here and there stout 
beings in pink calico garments from 
the throat to the feet, whose grey 
moustaches relieved us from an 
otherwise painful uncertainty as to 
their sex. With glee I recognised 
my friend, Prince M——, as benign 
and better shaven than usual, 
amongst the pink dressing-gowns ; 
and he told me that with sundry 
others he had finished washing the 
men’s feet in a separate part of the 
hospital, and had come to help to 
keep order here. 

A cheery sound now filled the 
long room, the salad, bread, fish, 
ool wine made an ample supper in 
the eyes of such frugal, hungry folk 
as the Italian peasants; and talking, 
laughing, and whispering in groups 
they ate and drank. Some did not 
eat, but stuffed their portion into a 
leathern wallet or yellow kerchief for 
the morrow's use. Some helped 
their neighbours, pulling the shining 
lettuce leaves out of wooden bowls 
with yet browner fingers. Here 
and there a sad gloomy face looked 
out from the white head-gear, but 
there was many a flashing eye and 
happy countenance among them: 
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only one girl—so beautiful that her 
face haunts me still—looked so 
lonely and so sad that I tried to 
coax her to take her untouched food : 
she shook her head, and a great clear 
drop fell from her eyes: she would 
not even carry off her bread and wine, 
as did those who, dog like, were too 
shy to eat in public, but sat with 
locks of tawny hair on her shoulders 
and long slender hands clasped in 
her lap, a poem in herself. I 
wondered why she was sad, and 
composed a rapid romance for her, 
ending happily in the third volume. 

Grace was said and a move made 
towards the sleeping-room, and now 
began a strange scene. 

Wooden bars were again put up 
to keep a wide enough to 
admit two abreast to the doorway. 
Countess E—— stood at the exit to 
see that too many did not crowd into 
the dormitory at one time, and 
Marchese —— took up a position a 
few yards inside the room, to keep 
order in the procession as it passed 
from the tables. Within the sleeping- 
room a hymn, chanted by the lady 
attendants, was joined by the voices 
of the peasants, in turn, as they left 
thesupper-room ; notan unmelodious 
mingling of rough and cultivated 
tones in a slow yet glad cadence, 
but we only heard the sound at 
first, for they would not go quietly, 
and a trampling of heavy feet 
drowned all save their own noise. 

Much to my amaze the frightened, 
grave women became bold, half 
fierce and wholly boisterous, elbow- 
ing, exclaiming, pushing, with 
flushed faces and muttered words— 
all strove to be first. So wildly did 
they push that at last the matron, 
little active Marchese ——,, threw 
herself between twostout women, and 
with head, hands, and elbows fought 
till she had driven back the foremost 
in the me/ée, and had restored order 
in the procession. 

‘Curious folk,’ Prince M—— 
said to me; ‘they are at times so 
fierce in their dormitory that it is 
hard to manage them. Certain beds 
are special favourites, certain parts 
of the room are much esteemed, and 
they fight for these; also, those of 
one country or of one family are wild 
if they be not together at bed time.’ 














Sitting it out. 


The Prince told me that in 
another section of the building the 
male pilgrims were tended, as were 
here the women, but that all through 

the year the Institution was open 
for the relief of all poor or wayfaring 

people; only, to merit the special 
privileges of Easter—the six days’ 
food and lodging, the clean linen, 
and warm water—they must have 
journeyed sixty miles on foot un- 
washed; then for six days they may 
receive food and lodging, and on one 
of those days their feet are washed 
by the delicate hands of the high- 
born Lenten penitents of Rome. 

The pilgrims spend their day in 
visiting shrines and churches, and 
on Easter day they throng the great 
— of St. Peter to receive the 

apal blessing. 

I was mistaken in my <a 
that the pilgrims regarded: them- 
selves as favoured beings in being 80 
treated ; it ap they consider that 
the privilege is theirs to bestow, when 
they lend themselves to aid the good 
works of the fair penitents; the 


favour is all the other way : they ' 


think themselves very gracious in 
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allowing the Roman countesses and 
mane to urge aclaim on heaven 

y washing their feet; and there is 
great ‘concurrence’ among the 
Roman ladies for permission to do 
it, so much so, that the Holy Father 
had declared that no one should 
henceforth be eligible for the office 
who did not six times wash the feet 
in private before the public per- 
formance. My informant added, with 
a sly smile, that such an order 
naturally lessened the number of 
applicants considerably. The whole 
thing is so utterly apart from any 
English charity or good work, so 
thoroughly ‘foreign’ as we call it, 
that I could institute no comparison 
between it and any similar institu- 
tion in our country; but I left the 
grey walls of Santa Marie dei Pele- 
grini with real regret that I could 
only have this one glimpse at the 
interesting countrywomen of this 
most poetic land, and that there was 
so small a likelihood of my ever re- 
visiting a scene so novel and so far 
superior, from its absence of thea- 
trical effect, to anything I had yet 
seen in the Holy City. 


SITTING IT OUT. 


HERE’ a charm about waltzing, which every one knows 
. Who has learnt how Terpsichore uses her toes,— 

A charm which scarce fades as older one grows, 
Unless gout has brought a disheart’ner ; 

As slipping one arm round a waist young and ‘slender, 

Your hold at once steady, respectful, and tender 

(Though, out of the ball-room, such act might offend her), 
You're off with your beautiful partner. 


Yes! sweet is the waltz when the floor suits the foot; 
And sweet is the music of Tinney and Coote; 
And sweet—p’r’aps too sweet—is the champagne to boot 
You together imbibe down at supper. 
You wouldn’t change places for crown or for mitre, 
As, whirling still faster, you hear ‘ Hold me tighter |’ 
Your ball-room philosophy’s probably lighter 
Than e’en the Proverbial Tupper. 


But still there’s a charm more delightful than dancing, 
Be it square dance or round, be it gliding or prancing ; 
Light music and flowers all join in enhancing 

The pleasure of ‘ Sitting it out.’ 
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Say the Turks, ‘ This is work our slave girls do for us.’ 
I like dancing, so do not quite join in the chorus; 
But, depend on it, ‘ Ridet ab angulo’—Horace 

Knew what he was singing about. 


Where the best balls are given there’s always a spot— 
Whether greenhouse or staircase, boudoir or what-not— 
Where the light is subdued, and the air is less hot ; 
And this is the corner to make for. 
Thither go, when mamma down to supper has gone, 
When a very long waltz or the Lancers are on ; 
There you'll find, as you sit ’mid the flowers alone, 
A dream that’s worth keeping awake for. 


That sweet thing in tule, sitting there by your side, 
With her bouquet and wreath, looks almost like a bride ; 
And you fancy—for fancy takes many a stride— 

You are struck at the heart, not to say bit: 
Though to meet her again you may ne’er have the chance, 
Though you think of the scene as forgotten romance, 
Still, ‘Sitting it out’ with that girl at that dance, 


* Olim meminisse juvabit.’ 


UP AND DOWN THE LONDON STREETS. 


By Mark Lemon. 


CHAPTER X. 


ICCADILLY originally was not 

one-fourth its present length, ex- 
tending only to Sackville Street, and 
appears in the rate-books of St. Mar- 
tin’s "for the first time in 1673. The 
history of Piccadilly may be read in 
the names of its streets. From Sack- 
ville Street to Burlington Street was 
originally called Portugal Street, 
after Charles II.’s Queen; and all 
beyond ‘The Great Bath Road, or 
‘The Way to Reading.’ As late as 
1734, Piccadilly, from Devonshire 
House, formerly Berkeley House, to 
Hyde Park Corner, was occupied by 
the shops and stoneyards of statu- 
aries, and cottages, as shown in en- 
gravings of the time. The road was 
unpaved, and coaches were frequently 
overturned. Remembering what a 
family coach was, one wonders how 
they managed to get them up again. 
Lord Clarendon’s house, which he 
built at great cost during a time of 
great — calamity [Burnet], ex- 
cited the people, who cut down, says 
Pepys, the trees before the house, 
and broke the windows, and set up 


or painted a gibbet on his gates, and 
these words writ: 
‘ Three sights to be seen— 

Dunkirk, Tangier, and a barren queen.’ 
The populace called it Dunkirk 
House, believing that Clarendon had 
feathered his nest out of the sale of 
Donkirk. After Clarendon’s flight 
and death the house was sold to the 
Earl of Albermarle, who again sold 
it to Sir Thomas Bond, of Peckham. 
Two Corinthian pillars at the Three 
Kings’ Gateway (formerly No. 75) 
are believed to have belonged to 
Clarendon House. Burlington 
House was named after its builder ; 
the Gardens were called the Ten 
Acres. Devonshire House was the 
site of Berkeley House, built about 
1665, on the site of Hay Hill Farm. 
On Hay Hill the head of Wyatt was 
set upon a gallows, and the late Duke 
of York and thePrince of Wales were 
stopped and robbed there. Coventry 
House was built on the site of an old 
inn, and sold by Sir Hugh Hemlock 
(1704) for 10,000 guineas to the Earl 
of Coventry. 
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More notabilities than we have 
space to enumerate, or you patience 
to read about, have occupied Picca- 
dilly. John Evelyn lived on the 
east side of Dover Street, and where 
he ‘ had been sometimes so cheerful 
and sometimes so sad’ with Chan- 
cellor Hyde. On the west side lived 
Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope, and 
Swift, Gay, and Prior all had met 
here, and perhaps concocted the 
* Beggar's Woy ’ for Manager Rich 
—a work that was said to have 
made ‘Rich Gay and Gay Rich.’* 
From No. 30 Sir Francis Burdett 
was taken to the Tower—the street 
filled with the Horse Guards—the 
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officers scaled the windows, and 
found Sir Francis instructing his 
son in Charta. At the old 
Pulteney Hotel stayed the Emperor 
of Russia in 1814, and there the 
Princess Charlotte was introduced 
to Prince Leopold. At No. 23 lived 
Lord Nelson’s Lady Hamilton, and 
opposite the opening into the Park 
the Duke of Queensberry, or‘ Old Q,’ 
as he was called. He was a thin, 
withered old man with one eye, and 
used on fine days to sit on his bal- 
cony, which was nearly level with 
the street, winking at all the females 
who passed. We have often seen 
Old Q., as Leigh Hunt describes 
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Otp View or Piccapmty. From Hyde Park Corner Turnpike. 


* It was Dean Swift who first suggested 
the idea of the ‘ 's Opera,’ by ob- 
serving what an odd pretty sort of thing 
a Newgate pastoral might make, ‘ Gay,’ 
says Pope, ‘was inclined to try at such a 
thing for some time; but afterwards 
thought it would be better to write a 
comedy on the same plan. This was what 
gave rise to the “ "s , ie 
began on it, and when first he mentioned it 
to Swift, the doctor did not like the project. 
As he carried it on, he showed what he 
wrote to both of us ; and we, now and then, 
gave a correction or’ a word or two of ad- 
vice, but it was wholly of his own writing. 
When it was done, neither of us thought it 
would succeed, We showed it to Congreve, 


who, after reading it over, said, “It would 
either take greatly, or be damned con- 
foundedly.” We were all, at the first night 
of it, in great uncertainty of the event, till 
we were very much encouraged by our 
hearing the Duke of Argyle, who sat in 
the next box to us, say, “It will do,—it 
must do. I see it in the eyes of them.” 
This was a good while before the first act 
was over, and so gave us ease soon ; for the 
duke (beside his own good taste) has as 
particular a knack as any one living in dis- 
covering the taste of the public, He was 
quite right in this as usual; the good 
nature of the audience appeared stronger 
and stronger in every act, and ended in a 
clamour of applause." 
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him, ‘sunning himself in Hunca- 
munca’s eyes, and wondered at the 
longevity of his dissipation and the 
prosperity of his wickedness. His 
dying bed was covered with billet- 
doux addressed to the ‘ sweet eyes 
of his money-box.’ At the corner 
of Whitehorse Street Sir Walter 
Scott used to stay when in town; 
and Lord Byron brought Lady Byron 
when they were married to No. 139. 
There was a Whitehorse Cellar as 
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early as 1720, and the mail coaches 
were a sight worth seeing in our 
young days starting on their course 
to the West. The White Bear 
existed in 1685, and the Hercules 
Pillars, where Squire Western 
stopped when in pursuit of Tom 
Jones, and where the brave old 
Marquis of Granby spent many a 
pleasant hour, were close to Apsley 
House. 

St. James’s Market and Market 








Hovse or Sim Isaac Newton, nzak Leicester Square, Loxpox. 


Street are contiguous to Piccadilly. 
Over a room of the Market House, 
Richard Baxter, the celebrated Non- 
conformist, used to preach. On the 
first occasion, the main beam of the 
building cracked with the weight of 
his congregation. And here, behind 
the bar of the Mitre, Farquhar found 
the celebrated Mrs. Oldfield, then 
only sixteen, rehearsing Beaumont 
and Fletcher’s ‘Scornful Lady.’ In 
Market Street lived George IIL.’s 
fair Quakeress, Hannah Lightfoot. 


Hard by, in Jermyn Street, lived 
many distinguished people—the 
great Marlborough, when Colonel 
Churchill; La Belle Stuart, who 
figured as the Britannia of our old 
coinage; Sir Isaac Newton, and 
Secretary Craggs, the friend of Pope 
and Addison; and at the St. James’s 
Hotel was the last lodging in London 
of Sir Walter Scott. ‘He lay here 
three weeks, either in . stupor or a 

ing dream,’ says Mr. Cunning- 
ang Be when he left, and the 
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assembled populace saw the vacant 
eye and prostrate figure of the illus- 
trious poet, there was not a covered 
head, and hardly a dry eye.’ 

Let us return to Leicester Fields, 
or Leicester Square—now surren- 
dered to our friendly French in- 
vaders. {t has fallen sadly from its 
high estate since the Earl of Lei- 
cester built Leicester House about 
Charles I.’s time, and paid 3/. for 
Lammas dues to St. Martin's parish 
for house and gardens, the field be- 
fore the house, and Swan Close. 
His lordship used to let his mansion 


to people of fashion; and here died 
the unfortunate Queen of Bohemia. 
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A great many modern Bohemians 
are still to be found in that neigh- 
bourhood. Colbert, the French am- 
bassador, and other notabilities, 
lived here. Pennant called it ‘Pout- 
ing Place,’ as the Prince of Wales, 
afterwards George II., bought it 
when he quarrelled with his father ; 
and here the hero of Culloden was 
born. When George II. quarrelled 
with his son, Prince Frederick, he 
came also to Pouting Place; and, to 
annoy the king, had ‘Cato’ played, 
the future George IIT. enacting Por- 
tius. The Duke of Gloucester also 
lived here. 

In ‘the Fields,’ when converted 














Hocagta’s House, Leicester Square, Lonpox. 


into a square, Hogarth (1764) re- 
sided at the sign of the Golden 
Head, made by himself out of pieces 
of cork glued together and painted. 
In the enclosure of the square 
he was often seen in his scarlet 
roquelaur and cocked hat. John 
Hunter’s Museum was next door to 
the house Hogarth had occupied, 
ay Sir Joshua Reynolds lived at 

0. 47. 

New Street, Covent Garden, was 
fashionably inhabited in Charles 
II.’s time, and Vandyke's love, the 
Countess of Chesterfield, lived there. 
At the Pine Apple, Dr. Johnson 
dined very well for 8¢.—a cut of 


meat 6d., bread 1d., waiter 1d., 
which gratuity ‘those who paid a 
shilling and had worse, did not 
give’—so the Doctor was as well 
served as they. And there, in King 
Street, lived Lenthall, the Speaker, 
in the time of the Commonwealth ; 
and Dr. Arne and his sister, Mrs. 
Colley Cibber, were born there; as 
was Quin, the actor. Nicholas 
Rowe, the poet, died there; and 
Garrick lived there in 1745. 

It was not until Henry VIIL’s 
time that any salads, carrots, cab- 
bage, or other edible roots were pro- 
duced in England. (Butler.) Be- 
neath a small grotto of trees, under 
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the north side of the garden wall of 
Bedford House (1656), was the first 
Covent Garden Market for the sale 
of fruits, herbs, flowers, and roots. 
It derives its name from there 
having been formerly a convent 
garden and burial ground, belong- 
ing to Westminster, on its site. 
The wine cellars of the Tavistock 
Hotel were formerly convent cells, 
and never better occupied than at 
present. After the Dissolution, the 
grounds were granted by Edward 
VI. to the Duke of Somerset; and, 
on his attainder, having reverted to 
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the Crown, they were then granted 
to John, Earl of Bedford, and seven 
acres, called Long Acre, of the 
yearly value of 6/. 6s. 8d. John of 
Bedford builded a town residence, 
peso of wood, on the site of 

uthampton Street, where it re- 
mained until 1704. 

In 1679 there were twenty-three 
salesmen, severally rated at 2s., and 
18. to the poor. In 1704 Tavistock 


Row was built, and the market 
people forced into the centre of the 
square, where a column with steps 
of black marble, and a dial, formerly 


Hoeartu’s Carp. 


stood. On these steps old women 
sold rice-milk and barley-broth ; 
and we remember when the bird- 
fanciers made a great show in the 
centre of the market. 

The Piazzas were built from de- 
signs by Inigo Jones, and were very 
fashionable when first erected. The 
north side was called the Great 
Piazza, the eastern the Little Piazza, 


half of which, where the Hummums ~ 


stand, was destroyed by fire. The 
fronts of the houses were originally 
of red brick, and had balconies. It 
appears from the baptismal registers, 
that Piazza was a favourite name 
for parish children, and Peter Piazza 
and Mary Piazza are of constant 
occurrence. On the same authority 
it ap also that almost all the 
foundlings of the parish were laid at 


the door of the Bishop of Durham. 
[ Wycherly’s ‘ Country Wife.’ 

St. Paul’s Church was ed by 
its founder ‘the handsomest barn 
in England.’ In the churchyard lie 
Carre, Earl of Somerset, father of 
Lady Rachel Russell; ‘ Hudibras’ 
Butler; Sir Peter Lely—he who 


* On animated canvas stole 
The sleepy eye that spoke the melting soul.’ 


Wycherley; Joe Haines; Estcourt, 
the caterer of a Beefsteak Club— 


‘Gay Bacchus, liking Estcourt’s wine 
A noble meal bespoke us ; 
And for the guests that were to dine 
Brought Comus, Love, and Jocus.” 


Sir Robert Strange, the celebrated 
engraver of Titian’s pictures; Mack- 
lin, the great actor, who for thirty 
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years ‘ balmed his stomach with a 
= of stout sweetened to a syrup; 

eter Pindar Walcot; and others. 
Upon the site of Sir Kenelm Digby’s 
laboratory, and where he made his 
sympathetic powder, a house was 
built for Lord Oxford, the victor of 
the Hague in 1692. It is now 
Evans’s Hotel, better known, per- 
haps, as Paddy Green’s, the name of 
the most courteous of hosts, and 
who is deservedly ted for 
having reformed the c ter of 
London supper-rooms. 

We should fill a large volume did 
we attempt to introduce you to one 
half of the other noted taverns and 
coffee-houses of Covent Garden, and 
there tell you a tithe of their sto- 
ries: 

The Rose Tavern was in Brydges 
Street in Charles IT.’s time; part 
pulled down when Garrick made a 
new front to the theatre. ‘On 
May 18, 1668 — Samuel 
Pepys] it being almost 12 o'clock, 
went to the King’s playhouse to see 


Sedley’s “ Mulberry Garden.”’ He | 


was there a little before the doors 
opened, and found, when he did get 
in, many people already come by 
private ways into the pit; but, after 
a while, having eat nothing—-Sed- 
ley’s wit had no chance against the 
stomachic vacuum—Pepys did slip 
out, leaving a boy to keep his place, 
and got half a breast of mutton off 
the spit, and dined all alone at the 
Rose. The Rose was the fashion in 
its day, and figures largely in the 
Ana of a hundred years ago. 

Will’s Coffee House, Tom’s Coffee 
House, and Button’s—who has not 
read of those famous resorts of 
Dryden, Addison, Pope, Cibber— 
nay, all the wits and men of note in 
days gone by ? 

Will’s was at the corner of Bow 
Street, then a fashionable locality, 
long frequented by those who 
sought 


* For new lampoons, fresh cant, and modish air.’ 


An evening in Bow Street has a 
very suspicious signification now 
a days; but Wycherley lived there 
when King Charles paid him a visit ; 
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and, in after time, Henry Fielding, 
the great English novelist. Will’s 
was named after William Unwin, 
and ‘made famous by Dryden, who 
was there the arbiter of critical dis- 
_ He had a particular chair 

y the fire in winter, and in summer 
it was carried into the balcony. It 
was probably returning from Will’s 
to his house in Long Acre, that 
Dryden was waylaid in Rose Street 
by Rochester's bully, Black Will, 
with a cudgel. So famous was this 
ambuscade, that many allusions are 
made to it in old state poems, and 
Mulgrave’s Essay on Satire, which 
occasioned it, was called ‘The Rose 
Alley Satire.’ 

Tom’s, kept by one Thomas West, 
was of the same character as Will’s 
and Button’s, but in 1704 assumed 
the form of a club, having 700 mem- 
bers, and its suite of card, conver- 
sation, and coffee-rooms, extending 
from No. 17 to the adjoining house. 
Here met Johnson, Garrick, Murphy, 
Goldsmith, Dr. Dodd, Reynolds, 
Foote, Moody, George Colman the 
elder, and many others, including 
some of the principal nobility. The 
subscriptions were kept up till 
1814. 

There was another Tom’s, kept 
by an old Etonian, who, fearing to 
be plucked at college, went away 
and kept a coffee-house in Covent 
Garden Market. 

Moll King’s was frequently the 
scene of midnight brawls, and a 
favourite studio of Hogarth, who 
has preserved it in his ‘ Frosty 
Morning.’ 

Here, in front of the church, in 
former days, took place the elections 
for Westminster, and many an elec- 
tion row, the Garden supplying 
striking ents more irresistible 
than the eloquence of the hustings. 
No end of smart things are recorded 
about them, some very abusive. 
Horne Tooke said a good one to a 
rough fellow in the crowd, who 
cried out, ‘Well, Mr. Tooke, you 
will have all the blackguards with 
you to-day!’—‘ I am delighted to 
hear it,’ said Tooke ; ‘and from such 
good authority as you are.’ 
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E mourned the old chivalric times, 
Their virtues, with their glories, dead— 
Life stricken wholly from romance— 
* And what is left to us?’ we said : 
Up through the land the murmur rose: 
‘ Oh for the days that are no more, 
When love of God wrought love of man, 
And all were human to the core! 


* The great Arthurian days we mourn, 

And all the lapsing years that wrought 
Change after change, yet evermore’ 

Some varying phase of splendour caught ; 
Still noble deeds, still gentle lives, 

Till every knightly heart grew cold, 
And Valour’s sunset-radiance lit 

The tournay of the Cloth of Gold. 


‘ The poetry of earth is dead :* 

What lesser grief should we bemoan, 
With Science in the place of Faith, 

With quicken’d brains and hearts of stone? 
Our noblest triumphs mock our skill, 

We link the Continents in vain— 
It only tends to sordid ends, 

And whets the appetite for gain.’ 


So from our lips remonstrance fell, 
When through the land a rumour went ,— 
* The old heroic fire revives— 
Its pulsing fervour is not spent! 
The record of the glowing past 
Shows in its dim and doubtful page 
No deed like that which greets the eyes 
Of this debased, prosaic age. 


‘ For, lo! a Queen of sovereign sway, 
Of zoneless empire, quits her throne, 
Stooping to welcome one who comes 
A stranger, nameless and unknown: 
No comely youth in knightly guise 
Shining at ruffled beauty’s knees— 
A silver'd head, a homely form— 
No more the queenly woman sees. 


* «The poetry of earth is never dead.’—KEats. 
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‘No more; but in her heart there glows 
The memory of a noble deed, 
Of succour to her people lent, 
Of princely aid in sorest need. 
And gracious is her tearful smile 
As forth she thrusts a trembling hand, 
And bids him in her name receive 
The homage of her grateful land.’ 


Homage to Goodness! Queenly meed 
Of generous thanks to simple Worth ! 
Thus does the old chivalric soul 
Survive in us of later birth ;' 
Nor doubt its promptings in the heart 
Of him,—his nation’s noblest son,— 
The largesse of whose liberal hand 
A sovereign’s thanks has rightly won. 


Never did truer beauty clothe 
The radiant limbs of courtly knight, 
Than clothes that brow serenely smooth, 
And fills those eyes with gentle light. 
To latest times that homely form, 
And that familiar, kindly face, 
The holier memories of men 
Will with a tender beauty grace. 


Where’er that honoured name is heard 
The tears will gleam in woman’s eyes ; 
The hearts of men will stir and creep, 
And blessings to their lips will rise. 
Though Science join’d the sunder’d worlds, 
It needed yet what he has done,— 
A noble action, meekly wrought, 
Has knit the hearts of both in one. 


Yes, and as, far above the glow, 
When all the West is fierce with flame, 
A faint star brightens to the night, 
Deep'ning about it—so his fame, 
Surviving all the transient bloom 
That makes the passing present bright, 
Will shine, and still resplendent shine, 
An orb of ever-gathering light. 
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LEEDS AND ITS MERCHANTS. 


JOHN HARRISON, OF LEEDS. 


EEDS was in existence more 
than a thousand years before 

it attained much commercial noto- 
riety. Built on or near the site of 
an old Roman encampment, it was 
a fortified town in the days of Bede. 
Its strength made it a special object 
of attack at the time of the Norman 
Conquest, and thereafter, for several 
generations, the Paganels and their 
descendants were its feudal lords. 
Maurice de Gaunt, or Paganel, the 
last of these, in 1208, gave to its 
burgesses a charter of freedom, 
worthily robbing himself of much 
of his authority in order that the 
welfare of the town might be pro- 
moted. Then, however, and for 
some centuries ensuing, Leeds was 
small and uninfluential; steadily 
advancing as a market for wool and 
sheepskins, but inferior to some 
others of the Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire towns to which the Hull and 
Boston merchants resorted for those 
staples of trade with the continental 
cities. In ancient Leeds there were 
few elements of prosperity; but as 
soon as Lancashire and Yorkshire 
became great fields of manufacturing 
energy, Leeds was found to be the 
fittest centre for its eastern half, 


having Hull for its port, just as 
Manchester helped on, and was 
helped by, the commercial advance- 
ment of Liverpool. Manchester and 
Leeds have grown together, taking 
the places, as great manufacturing 
resorts, of the older towns of Bristol 
and Norwich. About contemporary 
with Humphrey Chetham, the great 
benefactor of Manchester, was Sir 
John Saville, who, in 1626, ob- 
tained from Charles I. a charter of 
incorporation. for his native town, 
and was thereupon appointed its 
first mayor or alderman. Sir John 
Saville’s arms, in which a sheep, the 
most prominent object, fitly indicated 
its subsequent prosperity as a seat 
of woollen manufacture, became the 
arms of Leeds, and from his time 
the annals of the town show a no- 
table succession of merchants and 
manufacturers. 

Most famous among them all was 
excellent John Harrison, who was 
born in 1579, and died in 1656. His 
father, also a John Harrison, was a 
rich merchant before him, so pros- 
perous and wealthy, that the son 
had little need to earn more money, 
and wisely spent his fortune in doing 
all the good that lay in his power. 
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When he was seven years old, it 
was reported he saw a poor boy in 
the streets, without coat or shoes, 
and, straightway taking off his own 
coat, threw it over the lad’s shoul- 
ders. When he was seventy, and 
himself if not in actual poverty 
much poorer than he formerly had 
been, carping lookers-on declared 
that he had brought his misfortunes 
on himself by the reckless ways in 
which all through life he had shown 
his charitable disposition. Having 
_ bought Rockley Hall, in the Lower- 
head Row, soon after inheriting his 
father’s fortune, his first step was to 
set apart its two largest rooms as 
storehouses for food and clothing to 
be given to the poor. In 1626, he 
performed the functions of mayor 
of Leeds, as deputy of Sir John 
Saville, and twice afterwards he 
filled the office in his own name. 
During his second mayoralty, in 
1634, St. John’s Church, begun three 
years earlier, and built at his own 
expense, was completed. He had 
already set up a new and much 
more commodious building for the 
old Leeds Grammar School, founded 
seventy years before; and in 1653 
he established and endowed, near to 
St. John’s Church, a hospital for 
r widows. About this time, too, 

e built himself a house in Briggate, 
—‘a good old-fashioned house, with 
a quadrangular court in the midst,’ 
says the old historian, who adds, 
that ‘it has one thing very peculiar 
in it, namely, holes, or passages, cut 
in the doors or ceilings for the free 
passage of cats, for which animals 
e seems to have had as great an 
affection as another eminent bene- 
factor, Sir Richard Whittington.’ 
Other doubtful anecdotes, akin to 
some other Whittington traditions, 
are recorded of him. *‘ When Charles 
I., then in the hands of the Scots, 
was brought to Leeds,’ it is said, 
‘access to his person was not, of 
course, easily obtained, but Mr. 
Harrison desired ission to pre- 
sent his Majesty with a tankard of 
excellent ale, which he brought in 
his hand. In this the guards could 
see no treachery, and they accord- 
ingly admitted him; but the King, 


on opening the lid, found that, in- 
stead of t the expected beverage, the 
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vessel was filled with broad pieces. 
These he contrived to hide with 
great dexterity, and his loyal bene- 
factor was dismi with more 
gratitude than thanks.’ Honest Har- 
rison could not follow the tide of 
progress that brought about the 
Commonwealth, and his last years 
were made unhappy by the failure 
of the royalist cause. The dejection 
of many of his old friends was a 
great grief tohim. ‘The time was 
when you called me patron, and 
remembered me in your prayers, 
ublic and private,’ he said, in a 
etter to the incumbent of St. John’s 
Church, on which, with its school- 
house, and associated charities, he 
had spent at least 6oool.; ‘ but now 
patrons are out of date, and churches 
may be little barns; to pray for any 
is popish and prelatic. The time 
was when I suffered for you under 
the royal party more than you will 
suffer for me under the parliament; 
but, oh, the times! my suffering for 
you is made the apology to deter 
you from so much as visiting me, 
‘being under the hatches; a poor 
conclusion grounded on weak pre- 
mises. The time was when all I 
could do for you was too little; but 
row the least done for me is too 
much.’ Posterity, however, has re- 
membered John Harrison’s good 
actions, and he is rightly honoured 
as the foremost of all the benefactors 

Leeds. 


of 

The greatest boon conferred by 
Harrison on the commerce of Leeds 
was his erection, in Kirkgate, of ‘a 
stately cross, for convenience of the 
market.’ Thither assembled, during 
many subsequent generations, the 
wool producers and wool-staplers, 
the clothiers and cloth merchants of 
Leeds. Among the most famous of 
them were John and Philip Thoresby, 
brothers, and both of them aldermen 
of the borough soon after its incor- 
poration, the eldest of whom was 
grandfather of Ralph Thoresby, the 
antiquarian; William Milner, who 
was mayor of Leeds in 1697, and 
father of the William Milner on 
whom Queen Anne conferred a 
baronetcy, and several Denisons and 
Sykeses. 

The Sykeses were conspicuous 
among the merchants of Leeds 
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during more than two centuries. A 
William Sykes, son of Richard Sykes, 
of Sykes’ Dyke, near Carlisle, settled 
in Leeds as a clothier in the six- 
teenth century, and his grandson 
Richard, wealthy enough to buy the 
manor of Leeds from the Crown in 
1625, was chief alderman of the town 
for the first eighteen years of its 
incorporation. Dying in 1645, he 
left vast estates to each of his four 
sons, and 10,000/. to each of his four 
daughters, from whom four knights’ 
and baronets’ families were de- 
scended. Another of the family 
was Daniel Sykes, who was born in 
1632, and died in 1693. He was 
mayor of Hull, and for many years 
the greatest merchant therein. He 
followed the Baltic trade, and it is 
recorded of him that at one time, 
during a grievous famine in Sweden, 
he freighted several vessels with 
provisions, and despatched them for 
gratuitous distribution among the 
starving people. In return for that 
noble act, the Swedish Government 
granted him a lease of iron mines, 
whence his sons and grandsons drew 
immense wealth. The house of 
Joseph Sykes, Son, and Company, 
for more than thirty years almost 
monopolized the trade in Swedish 
iron. Joseph, old Daniel Sykes’s 
grandson, was father of another and 
more famous Daniel Sykes. He was 
bred a lawyer, and legal pursuits 
partly occupied him all through 
life; but the state of his health led 
him to find in commerce his chief 
employment, and he became another 
famous merchant both in Leeds and 
in Hull, joining the two callings, 
and adding to them further work as 
a zealous politician in an unusual 
way. For nearly forty years he was 
Recorder for Hull. He also served 
it, from 1820 to 1830, as member of 
Parliament. In 1830 he was elected 
for Beverley, and he was only pre- 
vented by failing health from suc- 
ceeding Lord Brougham as repre- 
sentative of Yorkshire in 1832. In 
that year he died, having won the 
— of his fellows, as a good and 

onest man, as & Wise and generous 
statesman, and, above all, as a mer- 
chant‘ thoroughly versed both in the 
details and in the principles of com- 
merce, attached to the utmost free- 


dom of industry, so independent and 
disinterested, that he sacrificed the 
representation of Hull because he 
would not support the claims of the 
shipping interests to a reimposition 
of the old restrictions on navigation, 
favourable to freedom of trade in 
corn and freedom of trade to the 
East: a cool, clear-headed, patient 
man of business, and of the most 
inflexible integrity and unstained 
purity of character.’ 

All these Sykeses were of one 
stock, with a pedigree plainly de- 
fined. Itis not clear whether the 
many Denisons contemporary with 
them were all of common parentage 
or members of several distinct fami- 
lies. Two branches, between whom 
no kinship can be traced, are spe- 
cially notable. One sprang from a 
William Denison, clothier and mer- 
chant, who was in business at North 
Town End, near the beginning of 
the eighteenth century. Of his two 
sons, the younger, Sir Thomas Deni- 
son, was & famous lawyer and King’s 
Bench judge. The elder, William, 
carried on his father’s trade. He 
was very rich, very generous to the 
poor, and somewhat eccentric. Four 
times, between 1754 and 1758, he 
was elected mayor of Leeds, but re- 
fused to enter upon the duties of the 
office, so that fresh mayors had to be 
chosen. In the last year the insulted 
corporation broughtan action against 
him for this persistent rejection of 
their proffered honour, and he at 
length agreed to take the title of 
Mayor on condition that all the 
business should be done by his 
brother. In 1779 he was High 
Sheriff of Nottinghamshire, in which 
county he had some time before 
bought the manor of Ossington. 
That estate, with half a million of 
money, he left to his eldest son, 
John, who greatly increased the fund 
before making room for another 
John. John Denison, the younger, 
was member of Parliament for Chi- 
chester, and afterwards for Malton. 
A daughter of his first wife married 
Charles Manners Sutton, Speaker of 
the House of Commons, and after- 
wards Lord Canterbury. Through 
a second wife he had several sons, 
one of them the Bishop of Salisbury, 
who died in 1854; another, the pre- 
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sent Governor-General of Madras, 
while the eldest has been Speaker of 
the House of Commons since 1857. 

Another of the Denisons, named 
Joseph, was born at Leeds in 1726. 
His parents were too poor, it is said, 
to be able to teach him even to read. 
But he managed to scrape together 
a little knowledge by his own energy, 
and then he applied that energy to 
the making of a great fortune. He 
ran away from Leeds to London, 
just in time to obtain a situation in 
the counting-house of John Dillon, 
of St. Mary Axe. By some means 
or other, he soon became a partner, 
and then sole proprietor of the busi- 
ness, his old master at last becoming 
his clérk. ‘By unabated industry 
and the most rigid frugality, he 
worked himself, we are told, ‘ into 
very high credit and an increasing 
fortune.’ He was about fifty when, 
in 1775, the old Heywoods of Liver- 
pool established their bank, and 
found it expedient to employ him as 
their London agent. Here, again, 
he steadily pushed himself into the 
topmost place, bequeathing, in 1806, 
the senior partnership in the house 
of Denison, Heywood, and Company, 
besides more than a million in lands 
or money, to his son, William Joseph 
Denison, many years member of 
parliament for Surrey, Sheriff of 
Yorkshire in 1808, and uncle of the 
first Lord Londesborough. When he 
died he was worth between two and 
three million pounds. 

Most of the money-making Deni- 
sons left Leeds to spend or hoard 
their wealth elsewhere. The true 
merchant-patriots of a town are 
those who use the influence that it 
brings them for its own advance- 
ment ; and such pre-eminently were 
Benjamin Gott and John Marshall, 
the greatest merchants of Leeds 
during the last twenty years of the 
eighteenth century and the first 
twenty of the nineteenth. Their 
lives were very nearly contempo- 
raneous, and they were associates in 
many good and charitable works; 
but in business matters they held 
different courses. The one gave new 
life to the old woollen trade of the 
town; the other gave it another 
staple source of wealth, by making it 
a great centre of linen manufacture. 
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All the early prosperity of Leeds, 
as we have already observed, sprung 
from its trade in woollen goods; 
yet in the middle of the seventeenth 
century, shortly before the birth of 
Benjamin Gott, this trade was still 
in its infancy. Leeds itself was, in 
comparison with its present condi- 
tion, an insignificant town, hardly 
longer than the length of Briggate, 
stretching westward no further than 
Trinity Church, and with Saint 
Peter’s Church for almost its eastern 
limit. Saint John’s Church, with 
the Free Grammar School and 
Harrison’s Almshouses adjoining, 
formed its modern boundary; and 
all the town was contained on the 
northern side of the Aire. The old 
Norman bridge at the foot of Brig- 
gate still sufficed for the weekly 
cloth-market; the traders of the 
townand the country manufacturers 
being called together by a bell run: 
in the quaint bridge-chapel, and the 
merchants of Hull, Boston, and 
similar places, coming there to buy 
and carry down the cloths by way 
of the river. By 1758, however, 
the trade had outgrown that old- 
fashioned mart, and accordingly, 
a commodious building, now known 
as the Mixed Cloth Hall, was set 
up a little to the west of Trinity 
Church. This structure, thought 
preposterously large at the time of 
its erection, formed a quadrangl. 
three hundred and sixty-four fect 
long, and a hundred and ninety-two 
feet broad, with an inner court 
measuring three hundred and thirty 
feet, by ninety-six. It was accessible 
by seven doors, was lignted by a 
hundred and sixty-seven windows, 
and was large enough, it was 
reckoned, to hold 109,200/.’s worth 
of cloth at a time. Within seven- 
teen years from its opening, it was 
found necessary to build another 
meeting-place. The White Cloth- 
Hall, between Briggate and Saint 
Peter’s Church, was completed in 
1775; and within a few years, nine 
similar structures were opened in 
all the trading towns of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire. All grew with 
the growth of Leeds. In 1775, 
Leeds contained 17,117 inhabitants. 
By 1801 the population had in- 
creased to 30,699: im 1821 it 
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amounted to 83,746; and in 1865 it 
was estimated at 224,025. 

One of the causes of that rapid 
growth was the opening of the 
Leeds and Liverpool Canal, begun 
in 1767, and steadily but slowly 
continued down to its completion 
in 1816. As early as 1774, however, 
twenty miles of the canal, extending 
from Bingley to Bradford, were 
ready for use, and presented, accord- 
ing to the judgment of contempo- 
raries, ‘the noblest works of the 
kind that perhaps are to be found 
in the universe, namely, a five-fold, 
a three-fold, a two-fold, and a single 
lock, making together a fall of a 
hundred and twenty feet; a large 
aqueduct-bridge, of seven arches, 
over the River Aire, and an aque- 
duct on a large embankment over 
Shipley Valley.’ There certainly 
was need of improvement in the 
ways of traffic. Down to 1753, the 
best roads between Leeds and the 
neighbouring towns were narrow 
lanes, with just room enough for 
the old-fashioned waggons that were 
used for burdens too heavy for con- 
veyance in the usual way, on the 
backs of single horses. On these 
pack-horses the raw wool and 
roughly-made cloths were generally 
carried by the small dealers, who 
rode in front of their goods. It was 
slow travelling at best, rendered 
very dangerous by the bad state of 
the dark and cheerless roads, and 
the constant risk of attack by high- 
waymen. 

Most of the wool was made into 
cloth by small manufacturers scat- 
tered about the country, and lodged 
in the different towns and villages 
of the West Riding. These manu- 
facturers brought or sent their goods 
to the markets of such places as 
Leeds, Bradford, or Wakefield, there 
either to be sold at once to the 
wholesale merchants from other 
parts of England or from foreign 
countries, or to be collected by the 
wool-staplers and reserved for sub- 
sequent distribution. There were 
no manufactures conducted on the 
extensive scale now common, and 
necessary to the more finished work- 
manship of modern times, until 
Benjamin Gott set the fashion. 

This estimable man was born on 


the 24th of June, 1762, at Leeds, 
where his father, contemporary with 
Brindley, and, like him, originally a 
common working man, rose to some 
distinction as a civil engineer. The 
son was put to school at Bingley, 
and then placed as a clerk in the 
house of Wormald and Fountain, 
who carried on a respectable trade 
as wool-dealers and manufacturers 
of the sort then common in Leeds. 
Showing aptitude for the business, 
he was soon taken into partnership 
by his employers, and upon their 
death or retirement he became sole 
master of the establishment. 

His energy, prudence, and reason- 
able philanthropy, soon made it the 
largest of the kind in Leeds, and 
insured for him so much prosperity 
that in due time he came to be the 
recognized head of the woollen 
trade in Yorkshire. From first to 
last he aimed, above all things, 
at preserving the independence of 
the small dealers and manufacturers. 
Full of sympathy for the great bod 
of the people, he watched wit. 
jealous eye the development of huge 
factories like those of the Peels, at 
Bury and Tamworth, and the Mon- 
teiths, at Blantyre and Dalmarnock. 
He saw that this was an inevitable 
tendency of modern commerce; he 
yielded to it himself,’and became 

roprietor of a monster factory of 
his own; but he felt that this 
growth of trade, if, on the one hand, 
it was very helpful to the lower 
classes, was likely, on the other, to 
inflict upon them a serious injury. 
He {considered that the men who 
were ‘only fit to be the servants of 
others, could not possibly be hurt, 
would very likely be benefited by 
having employment in large, instead 
of small establishments. But he 
was very loth to damage the position 
of the multitudes of insignificant 
manufacturers, who honourably pre- 
ferred to be their own masters, and 
to follow the calling inherited from 
their fathers, only aided by their own 
sons and daughters, or perhaps by 
one or two apprentices, who hoped 
in time to be also independent cloth- 
makers. With all such men Ben- 
jamin Gott was anxious to trade in 
their own way. He sought them 
out, bought their produce from them 
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on’ equitable terms, made every 
allowance for any defects in its 
character that were due to the in- 
completeness of the machinery with 
which they were forced to be con- 
tent, and encouraged them to go on 
in their old ways, only adapting 
those ways to the demands of modern 
commerce for cheap and well-made 


goods. 

With that excellent purpose he 
did his utmost to carry on the 
smaller sorts of business that had 
characterized his house when he 
first became a partner in it. He was 
not, however, content with that. 
Reasonably mindful of his own 
interests, as well as with the view 
of promoting the welfare of his 
town and trade, he also became a 
manufacturer on a large scale. His 
factory at Armley was, towards the 
end of the eighteenth century, so 
extensive, that his workmen’s wages 
amounted to 1000/. a week—a small 
sum in the eyes of many great manu- 
facturers of the present day, but 
very large indeed if taken as a 
measure of the extent of an em- 
ployer’s business seventy years 
ago.* 


* In 1841, Mr. William Chambers 
visited the establishment of Messrs. Gott and 
Sons, and penned this account of his visit:— 
*To observe the first step in the operation, 
we were conducted from the ground level to 
the summit of one of the large structures, 
by means of a scaffold, which is pulled up 
a kind of well in the building. On opening 
a door below, we see a low table before us ; 
and’stepping upon it, and pulling a rope to 
set'the machinery in motion, we are imme- 
diately carried upwards with great steadi- 
ness. The table may be stopped at any 
floor in passing, and it is lowered with 
equal facility. Steam-power is of course 
the mover of this, as well as of all the other 
mechanical contrivances in the house, By 
means, therefore, of this stair-saving pro- 
cess, which is now common in all large 
factories, we were speedily landed on the 
uppermost floor, and there followed the 
wool in all its subsequent stages—dyeing, 
spinning, weaving by power-loom, fulling, 
dressing, clipping of surface, drying, press- 
ing, and packing. Steam is employed 
throughout ; it boils the great tin caldrons 
in which the dyeing is effected, lifts the 
enormous mallets which are employed in 
fulling, turns the cylinders to which 
the teasles are applied for raising the 
mass, dries the cloth on tenter-racks— 


At that time wool and worsted were 
worked exclusively by hand; neither 
Hargreaves’ jenny nor Cromp- 
ton’s mule, nor any of the other 
inventions that had already caused 
wonderful improvement in cotton 
manufacture, having been as yet 
adapted to woollen fibre. The wool 
was first sorted, and then combed 
or carded by the manual labour of 


fixed tier above tier from bottom to top of 
a building, works the hydraulic presses, 
packs the bales, and, in short, is the uni- 
versal agent of power and heat; on every 
hand saving labour, time, and expense, and, 
therefore, giving the manufacturer that 
economical command of means which places 
him at such advantage over less favoured 
competitors, As many as eleven hundred 
persons have been employed at one time in 
this large concern; but trade being at 
present in a depressed state in Leeds—much 
to the distress of the operatives as well as 
the mill proprietors—no more than about 
seven hundred are employed. Even this, 
however, is a large number; and a stranger 
would naturally expect to observe some de- 
gree of confusion and slovenliness where so 
many workmen were brought into close con- 
tact, but he would be pleasingly disappointed, 
Two stupendous steam-engines, the prime 
movers of the works, are individually lodged 
in private apartments, as clean and well- 
painted as a gentleman’s drawing-room, and 
all parts shine with the most brilliant 
polish, Throughout the different large 
buildings coataining the workmen, you do 
not hear a word spoken, Every indi- 
vidual is{as busy as a bee at his own 
peculiar work; no such thing as strag- 
gling out and in is observable, and the 
whole system seems perfect in point of 
concentrated industry and organization, 
The raw material employed is in a great 
measure the fine Saxony wool, and the 
purchase and importation of this article 
forms one of the principal professions in the 
district. An attempt was at one time 
made on the part of the wool-growers of 
Burton to exclude Saxony wool from our 
markets; but it was successfully shown by 
Mr. Gott, and other gentlemen, in their 
evidence before Parliament, that if it were 
done, the ruin of the Bntish wool-trade 
would follow, for it was only by the use 
and admixture of Saxony wool that our 
manufacturers could compete with conti- 
nental fabrics. By pursuing the enlightened 
recommendations of these gentlemen, and 
admitting Saxony wool, the producers of 
wool in our own country at all times com- 
mand a ready and profitable market among 
the wool-staplers of England.’—Chambers 
Edinburgh ied, vol, x., P» 353+ 
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men and boys, whose average wages 
amounted to about twelve shillings 
a week ; then it was spun, generally 
by women and ‘girls, whose wages 
varied from eighteen pence to half- 
a-crown a week. It was finally sub- 
mitted to the hand-loom weaver, 
who, with hard work, could rarely 
earn mores than ten shillings a week. 
In 1858, the average wages of the 
men employed in the Leeds woollen 
factory amounted to twenty-two 
shillings a week, while boys received 
about six and eightpence, and women 
and girls more or less than eight 
shillings. Thus the labourers’ rate 
of pay has been more than doubled, 
notwithstanding the very great re- 
duction in the price of the goods 
produced by them, through the 
introduction of machinery into the 
woollen manufactures, begun by 
Gott and his associates, and greatly 
extended in recent years by younger 
men, like David Cooper. In 1856, 
the Leeds clothing district, con- 
taining about half the woollen trade 
of Yorkshire, and more than a fourth 
of that of all Great Britain, was 
occupied by 340 manufacturers, who 
gave employment to 23,328 opera- 
tives, besides using 1005 gigs, 2344 
power-looms, and 423,482 spindles 
worked by steam-power equal to the 
force of 7810 horses. 

And while the woollen trade has 
been thus progressing in Leeds, 
under the encouragement of men 
like Benjamin Gott, the town has 
become the home of another wealth- 
producing branch of commerce, with 
John Marshall for its foster-father. 

There had been a linen made in 
Leeds, as in every other part of 
England, from time immemorial. 
Long before woollen fabrics came 
into general use, it was the fashion 
for country people to grow, or barter, 
a little flax, and therewith to make 
rough clothing for themselves and 
those belonging to them. There 
was a guild of linen-weavers in 
London in the fourteenth century, 
and every important town had a 
similar association during the middle 
ages. But the trade was slow in 
making progress as a trade. Long 
after England had grown famous for 
its woollen manufactures, the making 
of linen clothing was left chiefly in 


the hands of country folks and the 
daughters of the household, their 
coarser wares being found good 
enough for ordinary use, while the 


better sorts were imported from 


Franceand Holland. In the second 
half of the seventeenth century, how- 
ever, a great change began. In 1663, 
a law was passed for the encourage- 
mentoflinenmanufacturein England, 
and without the aid of laws, the trade 
was readily prosecuted in various 
parts of Scotland. About 1670, 
moreover, some Scots resident in the 
north of Ireland, started the manu- 
facture in Belfast and the neighbour- 
hood, where for many centuries flax 
had been freely grown, but only for 
exportation or domestic use. ‘No 
women are abler to spin linen thread 
well,’ said Sir William Temple in 
1680, ‘than the Irish, who, labour- 
ing little in any kind with their 
hands, have their fingers more sup- 
ple and soft than any other women 
of the poor condition among us. 
And this may certainly be improved 
into a great manufacture of linen, so 
as to bear down the trade both of 
France and Holland, and draw 
much of the money which goes from 
England to those parts upon this 
occasion into the hands of his 
Majesty’s subjects of Ireland, with- 
out crossing any interest of trade in 
England.’ Successive generations of 
statesmen were of that opinion, and 
in all sorts of ways the linen trade 
was encouraged in Ireland, much 
good to the country being done 
thereby in spite of the consequent 
injury to theolder business in woollen 

By the year 1760, Belfast, 
Newry, Drogheda, Londonderry, 
Dundalk, and Dublin, had come to 
have a thriving trade in linen, most 
of which was shipped to Liverpool, 
for distribution in various parts of 
England. In Scotland, also, the 
trade made rapid progress, Glasgow 
being its head-quarters and other 
towns, like Kirkcaldy and Dundee, 
being set by it on the highway to 
prosperity. In the first half of the 
eighteenth century, ‘linen being 
everywhere madeat home,’ according 
to contemporary report, ‘ the spin- 
ning executed by the servants during 
the long winter evenings, and the 
weaving by the village webster, 
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there was a general abundance of 
napery and under-clothing. Every 
woman made her web and bleached 
it herself, and the price never rose 
higher than two shillings a yard, and 
with this cloth nearly every one was 
clothed. The young men, who were 
at this time growing more nice, got 
linens from Holland for shirts, but 
the old ones were satisfied with 
necks and sleeves of the fine; which 
were put on loose above the country 
cloth.’ In those days the hand- 
somest ball-dresses were made of 
linen, and in country places the 
wealthiest ladies thought it no dis- 
grace to busy themselves with the 
spinning wheel. This same spinning 
wheel jwas used alike in the cottages 
of the poor and in the largest manu- 
factories then established. In 1741 
a mill was set up at Birmingham on 
the principle of the roller-spinner 
invented by Lewis Paul in 1738, and 
there for a little while it was turned 
by a couple of donkeys while two 
girls were employed in working off 
the yarn thus produced. But nothing 


noticeable was done before the year 


1787. Then John Kendrew, an op- 
tician, and Thomas Porthouse, a 
clockmaker, of Darlington, made 
public an invention that was destined 
to effect an entire revolution in the 
linen manufacture. The speciality 
of their invention was a cylinder 
three feet in diameter by ten inches 
broad, smooth on the surface, with 
some small cylinders on rollers in 
connection, for holding and drawing 
the flax or other fibrous materials 
put upon it for operation. This 
machine was first put to work ata 
little mill set up on the Sperne, 
by Kendrew and Porthouse, and it 
was soon adopted in various parts 
of the kingdom, Darlington being 
made by it, for a little while, a fa- 
mous resort of linen manufacturers. 
Thither James Aytoun went, from 
Manchester, in 1792, to make care- 
ful study of the machine and intro- 
duce important improvements in it, 
before going to Kirkcaldy to spend 
nearly seventy years in forwarding 
the trade in which, perhaps, he was 
the most prominent man of all. 
Thither also went John Marshall, 
from Leeds, to receive suggestions 
which he was to turn very notably 
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to the advancement both of Leeds 
and of himself. 

Marshall was born at Leeds, on the 
27th of July, 1765, three years after 
Gott. His grandfather, John Mar- 
shall, of Yeadon Low Hall, near 
Leeds, had been a man of some sub- 
stance; but his father, William Mar- 
shall, was a shopkeeper in Briggate. 
John Marshall was soon tired of his 
prospects as a shopkeeper’sassistant. 
He was eighteen when Kendrew and 
Porthouse produced their flax-spin- 
ning machine. It is not clear 
whether he was thereby influenced 
in his choice of a business or whether 
his course had already been marked 
out. At any rate he lost no time in 
proceeding to Darlington, there 
mastering the intricacies—such as 
they were—of the machine, and re- 
turning to his own town, to put it 
into use at Scotland Mill, near Mean- 
wood, which, in 1788, he built a few 
miles out of Leeds, in partnership 
with Samuel Fenton, of Leeds, and 
Ralph Wood, of Knaresborough. 
There he spent all his energies and 
all his money in various experiments, 
doingall he could towards improving 
the Darlington spinning-machine as 
well as towards making serviceable 
the other instruments necessary for 
the production of linen. That he 
did considerable business is proved 
by the fact that his debt to Kendrew 
and Porthouse, to whom he had 
agreed to pay a royalty for each 
spindle that he employed, rose in a 
few years’ time to 900/. He made 
no profits, however, during these 
first years, and declared himself 
unable to meet the claim. He «also 
contested it on the ground that the 
many improvements adopted by 
him made his machinery so different 
from that of the Darlington in- 
ventors that he had really ceased to 
make use of their patent right. 

Of those improvements Matthew 
Murray was the chief author. Born 
at Newcastle in 1765, Murray had 
been working as an engine-smith at 
Stockton-on-Tees, when in 1789 he 
determined to go and try his fortune 
in Leeds. He offered his services to 
John Marshall, and was so successful 
in the first job on which he was 
employed, that he was permanently 
engaged by him. By the end of 
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1789, before he had been a year at 
his new work, he had made so many 
valuable suggestions that his master 
made him a present of 20/., and he 
was promoted to the management of 
the little workshop at Scotland Mill. 
He continued for six years in Mar- 
shall’s establishment, by his ready 
wit and steady perseverance helping 
his employer through all his 
mechanical difficulties, and enabling 
him, in due time, to become the most 
successful flax-spinner in the world. 
In 1795 he left John Marshall to 
enter into partnership with James 
Fenton and David Wood, older 
and richer men than himself, in 
establishing engine-building and 
machine-making shops at Holbeck, 
then a village, now a part of Leeds. 
Making all sorts of other tools, he 
continued to give special attention 
to the tools required in linen manu- 
facture. ‘ But for his improvements,’ 
says his son-in-law, ‘it is nearly 
certain that flax-spinning in the 
neighbourhood of Leeds would have 
ceased to exist, as all those embarked 
in it had lost the greater part of 
their capital without any success. 
At his commencement mill-gearing 
was in a very rude state; he left it 
in nearly its present condition.’ In 
or near the year 1795, John Marshall, 
also went to Holbeck, there in Water 
Lane, to set up the much larger 
mill which, with later additions, is 
still the chief seat of the linen manu- 
facture, conducted by his successors. 
Some time before Murray’s inde- 
ndent settlement in Holbeck, John 
hall had gone thither. In 1791 

he established, in Water Lane, the 
mill which, with later additions, is 
still the chief seat of the flax-spin- 
ning business, conducted by his suc- 
cessors. Three mills now occupy 
the ground, one of them being 
unique in manufacturing architec- 
ture. The building, unlike almost 
all other large factories, is only one 
storey in height; one room comprises 
the whole: about four hundred 
feet long by more than two hundred 
broad, it covers nearly two acres of 
ground. It is nine times as largeas 
Birmingham Town Hall, seven 
times as large as Exeter Hall in 
London. The room is about twenty 
feet high and supported by about 
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twenty pillars. The spans between 
the pillars allow the roof to be par- 
titioned off into a series of flattish 
domes, or groined arches, sixty or 
seventy in number; and in the 
centre of each dome is a lofty conical 
skylight, of such large size that the 
whole series together contain ten 
thousand square feet of glass. A 
wards of a thousand ms, mostly 
females, are employed in this room 
alone. In one part of it the flax- 
drawing operations are carried on ; 
in another the roving, in another 
the spinning. This room, perhaps, 
the largest in the world, is not the 
only marvel. The roof is a green 
field, we are told; the wood work 
being thickly covered with plaster 
and asphalte, and that witha stratum 
of , which protects the asphalte 
from the heat of the sun.* 


* This is Mr, Chambers’ account of the 
factory in 1841:—* The mill of Messrs, 
Marshall is probably the largest in the 
kingdom, Consisting of several large brick 
edifices and out-houses, some high and some 
low, it more resembles a town than a single 
establishment, and at present gives employ- 
ment to about fifteen hundred individuals, 
many of whom are children of both sexes, 
By the usual contrivance of the moving 
table or scaffold, we were conducted in a 
similarly easy manner to the top of one of 
the large buildings, and introduced to the 
first operation in the process, that of 
breaking handfuls of flax into three pieces 
or lengths, and sorting them according to 
qualities, The lower part of the filaments 
is the coarsest, the next coarsest is at the 
top, and the finest is in the middle. It 
being necessary to separate these quali- 
ties, but without cutting, the division is 
efiected by causing an apparatus to break 
or tear each handful into three parts. The 
apparatus, which seems a complex combina- 
tion of wheels and rollers, is exceedingly 
elegant, being all made of polished iron and 
brass, and it effects its purpose with great 
nicety and rapidity, A host of youngsters 
were employed on several floors in superin- 
tending this kind of machine, as also 
machines for dressing and smoothing the 
rolls of lint, previous to their being carried 
to the spinning apparatus. I will not 
follow the material through its progress, 
but content myself with saying, that it 
finally appears in the form of twist, ready 
for weaving, or in thread prepared for the 
sempstress, The putting of the thread on 
reels or small bobbins, such as we see for 
sale in shops, is a remarkably neat operation. 
It is done by girls, with the aid of an in- 
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John Marshall also built a great 
linen manufactory at Shrewsbury. 
But his chief business was in Leeds, 
and there his mills were larger than 
those of any of the other manufac- 
turers whom his success has led to 
embark in the trade. In 1821 there 
were in Leeds and its neighbourhood 
nineteen mills, having in all 700 
horse-power, and containing 36,000 
spindles, Four out of the nineteen 
were Marshall’s. In 1831 the number 
of mills had been increased by five; 
and in 1838 it had grown to forty, 
employment being thereby given to 
2,027 men, and 4,303 women. In 1846 
there were in Leeds thirty-seven 
separate establishments, giving work 
to 149 power-looms,198,076 spindles, 
and §,458 men and women, all the 
other linen factories of Yorkshire 
having only about half that strength. 

This rapid growth of linen manu- 
facture in Leeds has led, of course, 
to much commerce with other parts 
of England and with foreign coun- 
tries. Besides encouraging manu- 
facturers to settle in Leeds, John 
Marshall's prosperity brought to the 
town many influential merchants. 
Of these the worthiest, though not 
the richest, was Michael Thomas 
Sadler, fifteen years younger than 
Marshall : he was born at Snelstone, 
in Derbyshire, on the 3rd of Janu- 
ary, 1780. Ina comfortable house, 
and by estimable parents, he was 
carefully educated, with the inten- 
tion that he should bealawyer. In 
the year 1800, however, when he was 
about twenty, he was sent to Leeds, 
where his elder brother, Benjamin, 
had already been established as a 
linen merchant. The brothers 
worked successfully for ten years, 
and then entered into partnership 
with the widow of Samuel Fenton, 
who had for a long time—long before 

had any linen goods of its 
own to sell—been the principal 
importer of Irish linens for sale 
in Yorkshire. Thenceforward the 
house of Sadler, Fenton, and Com- 
pany, carried on a thriving trade, 
both in raw flax and in linen goods, 


geniously-contrived spindle, and finger ap- 
paratus to guide the thread in even layers, 
and the filling of a bobbin is the work of 
only a few seconds,’ 


having places of business both in 
Leeds and in Belfast, and doing 
good service to both districts by 
promoting an interchange of com- 
modities between Yorkshire and the 
north of Ireland. 

But Michael Thomas Sadler was 
not himself much of a merchant. 
During the first few years of his 
residence in Leeds he found relief 
from the monotony of the counting- 
house in literary and other pursuits. 
He was a hard reader, a close 
scholar, and a diligent writer. He 
produced a metrical version of the 
‘ Psalms, wrote an epic poem and 
shorter pieces, and contributed 
numerous Articles to the ‘ Leeds In- 
telligencer,’ then the leading Tory 
newspaper in the north of England. 
He was captain of a company of 
Leeds volunteers. He was also, 
during many years, the indefatigable 
~~ of a large Sunday 
School, and all through life an 
active sharer in all sorts of religious 
and philanthropic works, having 


_ therein congenial fellowship with 


William Hey, the benevolent and 
learned surgeon of Leeds, friend of 
Wilberforce and other leaders of the 
anti-slavery party. 

Gott and Marshall, also, though 
too full of their commercial duties 
to give to it very much of their time, 
were zealous promoters of philan- 
thropic work in Leeds. All four 
men, and many others, were asso- 
ciated in the foundation of the Leeds 
Philosophical Society in 1818. In 
November of that year, at a meeting 
held in the Court House, under the 
presidency of William Hey, it was 
decided to establish a society for the 
advancement of ‘all the branches of 
natural knowledge and literature, 
but excluding all topics of religion, 
politics, and ethics.’ On the gth of 
November, 1819, the foundation 
stone of the Philosophical Hall was 
laid by Benjamin Gott; and on the 
6th of April, 1821, it was formally 
opened, the total cost of the build- 
ing, about 6000/., being defrayed by 
subscriptions, in which Gott and 
Marshall took the lead. Both men 
were active in helping on the society 
by all ible means. Gott gave to 
it fossils, books, and the like. Mar- 
shall, besides various donations, 
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aided it by several lectures. One, 
delivered in 1819, during the So- 
ciety’s temporary lodgement in the 
Court House, was on ‘ The relative 
Happiness of Cultivated Society and 
Savage Life.’ In 1821 he lectured 
on ‘ Geology ;’ in 1824, ‘On the Pro- 
duction of Wealth, and on the Pro- 
priety of discussing subjects of 
Political Economy as distinguished 
fromPolitics ;’ in 1826, ‘ On the pre- 
sent State of Education in England 
as a preparation for Active Life.’ 
These titles indicate the bent of the 
lecturer’s mind. Other lectures 
were from time to time delivered by 
Michael Thomas Sadler, in com- 
mon with most of the other leaders 
of society in Leeds forty years ago. 

The Philosophical Society being 
especially designed, and therein suc- 
ceeding admirably, for the en- 
couragement of studious thought 
among the more well-to-do inhabit- 
ants of the town, it was quickly fol- 
lowed, apparently in 1824, by the 
Leeds Mechanics’ Institute, adapted 
for a different class of members. 
Gott was its first president, Mar- 
shall its first vice-president; and 
both were liberal donors to its funds. 
Marshall was also a foremost patron 
of the Lancasterian School established 
in Leeds. He organized work-schools 
for the children of his own work- 
people; and among various other 
measures for the instruction of those 
workpeople, he published a volume 
on the Economy of Social Life, re- 
peating cleverly and clearly, in a 
form adapted to the understanding 
of factory operatives, the leading 
principles of political economy as 
they were then established. He was 
one of the founders of the London 
University in 1825, and served for 
many years on its council. In 1826 
his zeal for the advancement of edu- 
cation led him to urge the formation 
of a similar institution in Leeds, for 
the benefit of the inhabitants ot the 
north of England. 

Generally agreeing on matters of 
philanthropy, the great merchants 
of Leeds differed widely on political 
questions. Marshall was a hearty 
Whig, both from his own convictions 
and by family ties, his eldest daughter 
being the second wife of Lord Mont- 
eagle, and two of his sons being 
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married to daughters ot the same 
nobleman. Gott and Sadler were 
as zealous on the Tory side. Gott, 
always shunning noise and turmoil, 
took little public part in politics. 
Sadler was a stout and bustling 
Tory from first to last. Having 
made himself famous throughout 
England as an opponent of Roman 
Catholic Emancipation, he went in 
1829, to continue his opposition in 
parliament as member for Newark- 
upon-Trent. Before that, in 1826, 
Marshall had been chosen, along 
with Lord Milton, to represent. the 
Liberals of Yorkshire. In 1830 he 
declared himself too old for re- 
election, but he was an eager pro- 
moter of the great reform movement 
of 1831 in his own neighbourhood, 
and in 1832, 0n the first election of 
members of parliament for Leeds, 
his son, John Marshall the younger, 
who died in 1836, was chosen, in 
company with Thomas Babington 
Macaulay, the unsuccessful Tory 
candidate being Michael Thomas 
Sadler. 

Sadler had ceased, long before 
that time, to have any personal share 
in the commerce of Leeds, or even 
in the philanthropic movements of 
the town. Residing generally in 
Belfast or London, he devoted him- 
self to political topics and general 
questions of social philosophy. A 
fierce opponent of the Reform Bill, 
he seconded the motion of General 
Gascoigne, in 1831, which led to the 
dissolution of the House of Com- 
mons, and the consequent excite- 
ment in every quarter of England. 
He was also, to the last, a persistent 
enemy to Catholic Emancipation; 
and he was no less steady and elo- 
quent in his opposition to every 
measure in favour of Free Trade. 
Specially interesting himself on 
behalf of Ireland, he sought to 
establish a law for the allotment of 
land to all the deserving poor, and 
that measure he further advocated, 
with the rich and varied eloquence 
that characterised all his speeches 
and writings, in a treatise on ‘Ire- 
land, its Evils, and their Remedies.’ 
He it was, too, who produced the 
famous Ten Hour Bill, for the pro- 
tection of children employed in 
factories. He published his opinions 
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on that subject ina book on ‘The 
Factory System,’ and? in another 
work, on ‘ The Law of Population,’ 
he undertook to controvert the 
teachings of Malthus. While writ- 
ing a supplement to that work, on 
the 29th of July, 1836, he died at 
Belfast, only five and fifty years of 


“ Gott and Marshall, though both 
his seniors, survived him ; and Gott, 
after many years of peaceful retire- 
ment, in the splendid house that he 
had adapted to his literary and 
artistic tastes at Armley—years en- 
livened by pleasant intercourse with 
friends like Rennie, Watt, and 
Chantrey, and hallowed by many 
noble acts of charity—died on the 
14th; of February, 1840, in his 
seventy-eighth year. Marshall was 
very nearly eighty when he died, on 
the 6th of June, 1845, at Hallsteads, 
an estate on the banks of Ulleswater, 
whither he had gone to pass most of 
his closing years. 

It was not only as hearty and in- 
telligent philanthropists and leaders, 
the one cf the woollen trade, the 
other of flax manufacture in York- 
shire, that Gott and Marshall earned 
all the fame they got as benefactors 
of Leeds. Requiring expensive and 
intricate machinery for their fac- 
tories, they, and the other men who 
followed in their steps, brought 
skilful tool-makers into the town, 
and so made it almost the chief 
centre of iron manufacture in Eng- 
land. We have seen how, in 1789, 
Matthew Murray had gone to Leeds 
as a journeyman seeking employ- 
ment in Marshall’s factory, and in 
due time had become master of a 
great establishment of his own. 
Forty years afterwards a yet more 
famous machinist went to Leeds, 
soon to attain the highest possible 
station in its commercial history. 
This was Sir Peter Fairbairn. 

He was born at Smailholme, a 
village a few miles west of Kelso, on 
the 11th of September, 1799. He 
was of humble origin. His father, 
Andrew Fairbairn, who, in his boy- 
hood, had been for a little while 
half playfellow, half nurse, to 
Walter Scott, was a gardener in the 
service of a Mr. Baillie, of Meller- 
ston, and lived during many years 
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at Smailholme, going to and fro 
every day to hiswork. A few weeks 
after Peter was born, however, he 
left Roxburgh to take somewhat 
higher employment, as manager of 
a farm of three hundred acres, be- 
longing to Lord Seaforth, of Brahan 
Castle, at Moy, in Ross-shire. There 
he stayed two years; but, not suc- 
ceeding very well, went south again 
in 1801, to try his luck for another 
two years as steward to Mackenzie 
of Allengrange, then for a few 
months to take the superintendence 
of a farm at Ripley, in Yorkshire, 
the property of Sir William Ingleby, 
and finally to settle down as manager 
of the Percy Main Colliery Com- 
pany’s farm near Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. 

Peter Fairbairn was not six weeks 
old when he was taken in a covered 
cart from Smailholm to Moy, a dis- 
tance of two hundred miles, or more. 
He was a weakly child at Moy. His 
brother William, twelve years his 
senior, acted as his nurse, and in 
that capacity he first exercised his 


-powers as a machinist. Tired of 


carrying the little boy in his arms, 
he resolved to construct a sort of 
waggon for him to ride in. ‘This 
was a work of some difficulty,’ says 
Mr. Smiles, ‘as all the tools he 
possessed were a knife, a gimlet, and 
anoldsaw. With these implements, 
a piece of thin board, and a few nails, 
he nevertheless contrived to make a 
tolerably serviceable waggon-body. 
His chief difficulty was with the 
wheels; but this he contrived to 
surmount by cutting sections from 
the stem of a small alder-tree, and, 
with a red-hot poker, boring the 
requisite holes in their centres to 
receive the axle. The waggon was 
then mounted on its four wheels, 
and to the great joy of its maker, 
was found to answer its purpose ad- 
mirably. In it he wheeled his 
little brother in various directions 
about the farm, and sometimes to a 
considerable distance from it.’ Like 
brotherly help was given, as often 
as it was needed, and in all sorts of 
ways, through sixty years ensuing. 
Neither William nor Peter were 
able to get much schooling. The 
poor estate of the family, under the 
starvation prices of f and cloth- 
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ing caused by the wars with France 
and America, made it necessary for 
Andrew Fairbairn to set his boys to 
work as soon as ever they were equal 
to it. William began to fight his 
own way in the world when he was 
fourteen. Peter was only eleven 
when he was taken from the dame’s 
school, where he was learning to 
read, write, and count, and put to 
do odd jobs about the collieries and 
engineering shops in the neighbour- 
hood of Newcastle. In 1813, at the 
age of fourteen, he was apprenticed 
to John Capon, a Newcastle mill- 
wright, and under him he worked 
for seven years. In 1821 he went 
to be journeyman, during a few 
months, with his brother William, 
lately established as an engineer and 
millwright in Manchester. Then he 
travelled to London, to spend a few 
more months in Rennie’s shop. In 
1822 he went to France, working 
first at Charenton and then in Paris. 
In 1823 he returned to Manchester, 
and was again employed by his = 


ther until, in the following year, his 
known skill as an engineer brought 


him an invitation from Houldsworth 
and Company, of the Anderston 
Foundry, in Glasgow, to enter into 

artnership with them. That offer 
be accepted, and he lived in Glasgow 
about four years, marrying, in 1827, 
the daughter of one of its most 
respectable merchants; but seeing 
small chance of prospering there as 
he desired to prosper, he left in the 
autumn of 1828, to establish him- 
self, early in 1829, as a machine- 
maker on his own account in Leeds. 

To his business he brought the 
experience of fifteen years passed in 
some of the chief centres of iron 
manufacture in Great Britain. In 
Newcastle, where the convenient 
nearness and abundance of coal was 
the chief inducement to the esta- 
blishment of iron works, and where, 
consequently, steam-engines and 
other articles of general rather than 
of special utility were the things 
chiefly manufactured, he had had 
sharp schooling in the rudiments 
and the fundamental principles of 
his profession. In London he had 
seen something of those wonderful 
applications of engineering skill to 
the construction of docks, ) Fa tang 
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bridges, and the like, which made 
the names of Rennie and Telford 
famous. In Manchester and Glas- 
gow he had found nearly all the 
energies of the iron manufacturers 
devoted to the improvement of such 
machinery as was needed by the 
cotton-spinners and weavers, and 
the calico and muslin printers. This 
was especially the case with Peter 
Fairbairn’s brother and that bro- 
ther’s partner, the young firm of 
Fairbairn and Lillie, that began 
business in Manchester in 1817. 

* They saw,’ says Mr. Smiles, ‘ that 
the gearing of even the best mills 
was of a very clumsy and imperfect 
character. They found the ma- 
chinery driven by large square cast- 
iron shaft, on which huge wooden 
drums, some of them as much as 
four feet in diameter, revolved at 
the rate of about forty ‘revolutions a 
minute; and the couplings were so 
badly fitted that ey might be 
heard creaking and groaning a long 
way off. The speeds of the driving 
shafts were mostly got up by a 
series of straps and counter » 
which not only crowded the rooms, 
but seriously obstructed the light 
where it was most required for con- 
ducting the delicate operations of the 
different machines.’ Another serious 
defect lay in the construction of the 
shafts, and in the mode of fixing the 
couplings, which were constantly 
giving way, so that a week seldom 

without one or more break- 

owns. Fairbairn and Lillie set 
themselves to remedy these evils. 
They saw that the mischief resulted 
chiefly from the insufficiency of 
woodwork for the weight and the 
wear and tear that were put upon it. 
To make it as strong as possible, 
huge unshapely machinery had to 
be constructed and used, with great 
waste of space, and greater loss of 
power, and even then it was always 
liable to accident. But William 
Fairbairn was the first machinist to 
whom it occurred that these diffi- 
culties might be overcome by sub- 
aes! iron for wood. In 1818 he 
and his partner set up for M‘Connel 
and Kennedy, at that time the 
greatest cotton spinners in the 
world, a new mill, in which this 
change was in part. effected. It gave 
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immediate satisfaction, 

other improvements, and, after 
some ten years of battling with the 
prejudices of older engineers, led to 
an entire revolution in the con- 
struction of mills for the manu- 
facture of cotton and other textile 
fabrics. The ten years were about 
at an end, when Peter Fairbairn 
went to Leeds, there to put in force 
and bring to further perfection in 
the making of machinery for woollen, 
flax, and silk mills, the methods in- 
troduced by his brother. 

For this his establishment, known 
as the Wellington Foundry, has 
long been famous. Illustration of 
his services to the mechanical arts 
mayzbest be given by enumeration 
of the patents taken out by him 
during the thirty years of his most 
energetic work. The first was in 
1834, ‘for an improved method of 
preparing, slivering or roving hemp, 
flax, and other fibrous substances for 
spinning.’ In 1838 he secured exclu- 
sive rights ‘ forcertain improvements 
in looms for weaving ribbons, tapes, 
and other fabrics,’ and ‘for certain 


improvements in machinery for 
roving, doubling, and twisting cot- 


ton, flax, wool, or other fibrous 
substances. Another patent was 
granted him in 1840 ‘for improve- 
ments in apparatus for hackling, 
combing, preparing or dressing 
hemp and flax ;’ and others dated 
1841, 1845, 1848, 1849, and 1853, 
were ‘for various improvements in 
machinery for hackling, cording, 
drawing, roving and spinning flax, 
hemp, tow, silk, cotton, and other 
fibrous substances; also in con- 
structing and applying models or 
patterns for moulding, preparatory 
to casting, parts of machinery em- 
ployed in preparing, spinning, and 
manufacturing fibrous substances ; 
and also in certain tools to be used 
in making such machinery” The 
last patent taken out by him was in 
August, 1860, only four months 
before his death, ‘ for improvements 
in the construction of rollers used 
in machinery for preparing hemp 
and flax.’ All the work done in the 
Wellington Foundry was noted for 
its extreme neatness and thorough- 
ness ; and the establishment has been 
famous during more than a quarter 
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of a century for the order and regu- 
larity with which it has been con- 
ducted. For a long time its chief 
productions were connected with 
textile manufactures; but during 
the Crimean war it became con- 
spicuous for another branch of iron- 
work, the construction of tools to 
be used at Woolwich, Enfield, and 
other government factories in the 
making of Armstrong guns and all 
sorts of smaller firearms. That led 
to some change in the character of 
the business. Orders came in for 
engineering tools of all descriptions, 
and, .just before his death, Peter 
Fairbairn was employed in planning 
alterations of the establishment in 
accordance with these new require- 
ments, 

Memorable chiefly as a man of 
business, Peter Fairbairn was in 
other ways a conspicuous and useful 
burgess of Leeds. For several years 
previous to 1842 he was a member 
of the Town Council, and in that 
year he excused himself from con- 


- tinuance at the post by paying the 


usual fine of sol. In 1854 he was 
chosen alderman, and in 1857 he 
was made mayor of Leeds. In 13858, 
as mayor, unlooked-for distinction 
came to him, consequent on the 
opening of the new Town Hall on 
the 7th of September. At his insti- 
gation the Queen was persuaded to 

srform the ceremony, and during 

er Majesty’s stay in Leeds she was 
his guest at Woodsley House. In 
acknowledgment of his services he 
was knighted by the Queen, and re- 
elected mayor by his fellow-towns- 
men. ‘ Every plan calculated to pro- 
mote the general welfare and pros- 
perity of the borough, or to make 
its position as the metropolis of the 
West Riding more apparent and 
decisive, it was said just after his 
death, ‘ was warmly supported by 
the late Sir Peter Fairbairn, and with 
a zeal and pecuniary sacrifice that 
showed his heart was in the cause. 
During his two years’ mayoralty 
Leeds gained a prestige far greater 
than it had ever previously occu- 
pied. He was the first mayor who 
manifested a thorough appreciation 
of the value of a cordial and friendly 
unity between the merchants of 
Leeds and the gentry of the country. 
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Not only in his official capacity did 
he show his desire to advance the 
interests of the borough, but as a 
private individual his sympathy and 
purse were never wanting for any- 
thing which would promote this 
end. He was a good supporter of 
the various scientific, literary, and 
other useful institutions in the 
town, and a generous contributor 
to the local charities.’ 

Honest and simple-hearted in all 
his dealings, the very perfection of 
a self-made man of business, Sir 


Peter Fairbairn died on the 2nd of 
January, 1861. There are now in 
Leeds one or two other iron-foun- 
dries quite as large as, if not larger 
than, that established by Fairbairn, 
just as the town is nowa famous 
resort of other workers in wool and 
flax than Benjamin Gott and John 
Marshall. But these three deserve 
to be especially remembered as 
being, each in his own department, 
a leader of one of the three great 
sources of the wealth and fame of 
modern Leeds. 


AMY ROBSART AND CUMNOR HALL. 


* Full many a traveller oft hath sighed, 
And pensive wept the Countess’ fall ; 
As wandering onward they espied 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Hall.’ 


NE of the most interesting of the 
many pleasant spots surround- 

ing the University of Oxford is the 
village of Cumnor. Not that there 
is anything intrinsically exciting 
about it. By no means. Scores of 
similar spots start up along the 
traveller’s path in a day’s journey— 
all wonderfully alike, and all passed 
through with uniform indifference. 
In all you see the church on the 
hill, the one street, the inn and the 
forge, the children in the roads, and 
the geese in the pond. Any one 
specimen is the exact counterpart of 
any other, and Cumnor may stand 
as the type of the whole class. In 
itself, therefore, Cumnor is common- 
place ; but as the scene of a romantic 
episode in the history of our country, 
of that tale of love—perhaps of crime 
—in which are linked the names of 
Amy Robsart and Dudley Earl of 
Leicester, this village is invested 
with romantic associations which 
serve to distinguish it from its kind. 
Hence it is, that during the long 
days of summer many a young col- 
legian may be seen—‘ Kenilwerth’ 
in hand—posting along the road 
which leads direct from the univer- 
sity to this quiet hamlet; and arrive 
there when you may, it will be 
strange if there are not groups of 
strangers in the churchyard, or at 
the inn, anxious to identify the 
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various features of the locality with 
those described so vividly, yet with 
so little regard to facts, in the pages 
of the famous novel. The chief 
objects of inquiry are Cumnor Hall, 
or Place, the residence of Anthony 
Foster, and the prison of the hap- 
less Amy; and the Black Bear, the 
sole hostelry of the village, kept by 
honest Giles Gosling. ‘These are the 
only points indicated by the novelist, 
and it is in connection with them 
that all the action of the story, so 
far as Cumnor is concerned, is de- 
scribed as passing. And let me say 
at once, lest the romantic traveller 
should prepare to entertain expecta- 
tions never to be gratified, that of 
these edifices no traces now remain. 
The moonbeams no longer silver 


* The, walls of Cumnor Hall, 
And many an oak that grew thereby.’ 


The walls have for years been razed 
to the ground, and as for the oaks— 
if any ever existed on the spot ex- 
cept in the imagination of the poet 
—they have disappeared, and given 
place to a few straggling elms of 
comparatively recent growth, but 
which are regarded by the credulous 
as indicating the line of an apocry- 
phal avenue. A grass-grown mound 
in an enclosed field alone shows the 
site of the Hall; and though local 
tradition points out a barn as oc- 
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cupying the place of the inn, and 
there is still exhibited the signboard 
of Giles Gosling, antiquarian research 
has gone far to prove the alleged 
house an impossibility, the signboard 
a forgery, and Giles himself a myth. 

Still, the village is worth a visit. 
The site of the Hall is clearly enough 
indicated to impart an added vivid- 
ness to the descriptive pages of 
‘ Kenilworth,’ which, so far as gene- 
rals go, do not greatly sin against 
accuracy, though Sir Walter Scott is 
said never to have been at Cumnor, 
and there is a Lond-fide tomb in the 
church sufficiently deserving atten- 
tion, as that of Anthony Foster. The 
loss of the remains of the Hall itself 
we owo to the lately deceased Earl 
of Abingdon. What motives could 
have influenced that nobleman in 
ordering the destruction of so inte- 
resting a relic we can only conjecture, 
more especially as the ground upon 
which it stood does not appear to 
be turned to any profitable account. 
The villagers have it, that his lord- 
ship was apprehensive of too great 
an influx of visitors after the appear- 
ance of ‘ Kenilworth;’ but as that 
circumstance would only have tended 
to improve the prospects of the place, 
and, consequently, the value of the 
Earl’s property, the account seems 
hardly feasible. Fortunately, before 
its destruction, it had attracted the 
attention of those capable of appre- 
ciating its interest and value, and 
who have given us both pictorial 
and descriptive records of its main 
features. From these descriptions, 
it would appear that the Hall was 
situated on the western side of, and 
was attached to, Cumnor church- 
yard. It was a building in the 
Domestic Gothic style, of no great 
architectural pretensions, and, as 
may be seen from the foundations, 
it was arranged in the form of a 
quadrangle. The entrance was by 
an avenue of trees from the north. 
Amy Robsart’s suite of apartments 
were on the western side of the 
quadrangle. On that side, also, but 
distant from them by the entire 
length of the long gallery, was the 
flight of stairs down which she was 
reported to have fallen. The Hall 
was surrounded by a park of some 
extent, which is now, with the ex- 
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ception of an acre or two, surrounded 
by a stone wall, used for agricultural 
purposes. The barn which the vil- 
lagers point out as occupying the 
site of the Black Bear, is on the 
northern side of the Hall, and sepa- 
rated from it by the public road. It 
it stood there at the date of the ad- 
ventures described in the romance, 
it must have been directly opposite 
the entrance avenue, which is not 
a very probable circumstance, and 
certainly is not implied by Sir 
Walter Scott, for we constantly hear 
of ‘ going up to the Place,’ whereas 
the proper expression would have 
been ‘ going across’ to it. The fic- 
titious signboard, which has painted 
on it the well-known sign of the 
bear and ragged staff (the arms of 
the Warwick family), hangs up in 
front of an inn of that name on the 
western side of the field in which 
the Hall stood. 

For the sake of the story with 
which they are associated these de- 
tails interest. And in thinking them 
over, the mind naturally raises the 
question—interesting in a literary 
point of view—as to what the truth 
of that story really was? How far 
Sir Walter Scott’s narrative is con- 
sistent with the teachings of history ? 
What was intrinsic about it—what 
mere invention? That he took liber- 
ties with his subject is obvious on 
the very face of the romance ; but to 
what extent did the poetic license 
carry him’? The matter is in itself 
interesting, and it becomes also of 
some importance that it should re- 
ceive some little elucidation, inas- 
much as many readers have a strong 
faith in the historic teachings of Sir 
Walter; and even on those minds 
disposed to be on their guard, the 
impression produced by his vivid 
and exciting narratives is so much 
stronger than that derived from any 
history written in the old, tedious, 
jog-trot style, that erroneous ideas 
are pretty sure to prevail generally 
upon any subject which has come 
under his hand. 

As, owing partly to a taste for 
lighter fare, partly to the constant 
issue of new works of fiction, the 
Scott novels are not so widely read 
now as they were ten years ago, and 
it is therefore possible to find people 
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who are not‘ up in Scott, it may be 
as well to prefix aslight résumé from 
memory of the chief incidents of 
* Kenilworth.’ The Earl of Leicester 
has fallen in love with Amy, daughter 
of Sir Hugh Robsart. He has induced 
her to quit her father’s roof; has 
married her, and has provided a 
magnificent suite of apartments at 
Cumnor Place for her reception. 
Meanwhile, he has risen in favour 
with Elizabeth, the Virgin Queen, 
and there has commenced the 
struggle between love and ambition. 
But for Amy, the secreted wife, he 
might perhaps become king of Eng- 
land! ‘Time passes: the struggle 
becomes more severe, and, as it pro- 
ceeds, Amy becomes impatient of 
confinement in what is, in fact, her 
prison at Cumnor, her gaoler being 
Anthony Foster, drawn as a sour, 
puritanical, miserly curmudgeon, 
with an only daughter, known as 
the pretty Janet. Amy is naturally 
anxious to be publicly avowed and 
presented at court as the wife of 
Leicester, who half yields to her im- 
portunities, and is only restrained 
by the sneers of his follower, Richard 
Varney. The story approaches its 
climax, when Queen Elizabeth visits 
Kenilworth Castle, and Amy, escap- 
ing from Cumnor, and travelling 
thither on foot, discloses to the queen 
the fact of the secret marriage. The 
poor Countess returns to her prison, 
and Leicester is moved by Varney 
to utter the fatal words, ‘ Let her 
die.” The manner of her death is 
most effective. Amy is, under pre- 
tence of being more secure, pl 

in a chamber hitherto occupied by 
Foster himself. Outside the door 
of his chamber is ‘a short wooden 
gallery of black oak.’ This was in 
the nature of a trap-door, which 
could be let down at will, revealing 
a terrific abyss beneath it. A scra 
of dialogue explains its nature — | 
application fully :— 

‘Yonder gimcrack of thine,’ said 
Varney, ‘ will remain secure in ap- 
pearance, will it not, though the 
supports are withdrawn beneath?’ 

‘A mouse’s weight would do it,’ 
said Foster. 

‘ Why then she dies in attempting 
her escape; and what could you or I 
help it, honest Tony ?” 
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The poor captive falls into the 
snare. Hearing, as supposes, 
from the tramp of horses in the 
court, Leicester's arrival, she rushes 
forth to meet him, the trap gives 
way, and at the bottom of the abyss 
is ‘a heap of white clothes like a 
snowdrift.’ Retributive justice over- 
takes Foster ; he disappears, and his 
skeleton is found years after in a 
cell which he had entered, and the 
door of which accidentally closed 
upon himself with a spring lock. 

Now, the first thing which the 
historian is inclined to urge against 
this narrative, is a reckless disregard 
of dates, arising chiefly from the fact 
that incidents extending over some 
twenty years are herein crowded 
into little more than a year. The 
chief anachronism lies in the fact 
that Amy’s marriage and Elizabeth’s 
visit to Kenilworth are made nearly 
contemporaneous events; whereas, 
while the marriage took place in 
1549, and her death in 1560—after 
an interval of eleven years—the 
revels of Kenilworth were not held 
until 1575—no less than twenty-six 
years after! The dates have, I be- 
lieve, been well ascertained, and they 
give a fatal blow to the whole struc- 
ture of the romance. Once let the 
fact be borne in mind, that Amy 
Robsart had been in her grave fifteen 
years before the event upon which 
the whole story turns transpired, 
and the anachronism must startle 
the stoutest advocate of the ‘ poetic 
license.’ 

One can hardly credit that Sir 
Walter himself could have been 
aware of the relation, in point of 
time, which these events bore to 
each other ; certain liberties he would 
naturally allow himself for the sake 
of effect ; but such a wilful falsifica- 
tion of popular historical facts is 
hardly credible. A minor fact is, 
that Amy is throughout described 
as the Countess of Leicester, whereas 
Lord Dudley was not made Earl of 
Leicester until three years after her 
death. Many other inaccuracies of 
a like nature might be pointed out ; 
but these, as a matter of course, are 
consequent upon the falsification of 
the main dates. 

The incidents are not more surely 
to be relied on than the time of their 
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occurrence. Amy Robsart was not 
beguiled from her father’s house; 
she was not married secretly. It is 
thought that this hapless lady was 
born about the year 1530, at Stan- 


field Hall, recently rendered so no- 


torious as the scene of the Jermyn 
murders (this is conjecture); and 
there is in the British Museum an 
entry in a diary, in the hand of King 
Edward V1., to the following effect, 
which shows that the marriage was 
solemnized publicly in the royal 
presence, June 4th, 1549. The pas- 
sage is curious in several respects :— 
‘§S. Robert Dudeley, third sonne to 
the Erle of Warwic, maried S. Jon 
Robartses daughter, after wich 
mariage ther were certain gentlemen 
that did strive who shuld first take 
away a goses heade wich was han 
alive on tow crose postes.’ he 
ceremony was performed in the 
palace at Richmond. No doubt the 
artistic development of the story is 
greatly heightened by the marriage 
being represented as a profound 
secret. However, there is the royal 
minute, all the more precious from 
its glorious orthography, and thereby 
we are able to establish the facts of 
the case. 

Documentary evidence also rerves 
to establish every minute particular 
respecting the other important cir- 
cumstance in this history—the death 
of Amy Robsart. Unquestionably 
certain circumstances of grave sus- 
picion did attach to this event ; and 
both at the time, and for years after, 
Leicester was charged by common 
rumour with compassing his wife’s 
death by foul means, in order that 
he might be at liberty to share the 
throne with Elizabeth. The charge 
was made the subject of various 
ballads and other libellous publica- 
tions, in one of which occurs this 
passage: ‘His lordship hath a 
speciall fortune that when he desireth 
any woman’s favor then, what person 
soever standeth in his way, hath the 
luck to dye quickly, for the finishing 
of his desire. As, for example, when 
his lordship was in full hope to 
marry Her Majesty, and his owne 
wife stood in his light, as hesupposed, 
he did but send her to the house of 
his servant Foster, of Cumner, by 
Oxford, where shortly after she had 
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the chance to fall from a paire of 
staires, and so to breake her neck, 
but yet without hurting of her 
hood that stood upon her head.’ 

From the peculiar situation in 
which Dudley was placed, it was 
quite natural that his enemies, who, 
from the unwonted measure of 
royal favour bestowed upon him 
must have been numerous, should 
circulate such a report, and his own 
conduct only served to confirm it. 
The facts of the case appear to be as 
follows:-In the September of 1560, 
while Dudley was in attendance on 
the Queen at Windsor, ‘there came 
to me Bowes, by whom I do under- 
stande that my wife is dead, and, as 
he saithe, by a falle from a paire of 
stayres, little other understanding 
can I have of him.* On receiving 
this intelligence, his lordship im- 
mediately took every step but the 
one which would have served most 
effectually to clear him from the 
suspicions of which he at once en- 
tertained a prescient fear. ‘ Consi- 
dering what the wicked world will 
bruyte’ he says, ‘I can take no rest.’ 
He sent to his brother-in-law, Ap- 
pleyard, and others of the poor lady’s 
friends, and he wrote to one Blount,a 
confidential friend, praying him togo 
to Cumnor and make every inquiry 
into the matter; but he did not deem 
it necessary to go to Cumnor himself. 
The obvious course for the horrified 
and sorrowing husband to have 
pursued, said the good-natured 
world, would have been to hasten to 
the scene of the fearful catastrophe, 
and look personally into all the cir- 
cumstances attending it. His lord- 
ship adopted a different course, and 
thereby gave his enemies a handle 
for their insidious slanders. 

In his letter to Blount, Dudley 
urges him not only to make a per- 
sonal investigation, but to insist 
upon a coroner’s jury of the ‘ dis- 
cretest and substantial men,’ taking 
every means to ascertain ‘ whether it 
happened by evil chaunce or by vil- 
lanye. Thus advised, Blount set 
off for the scene of action, but his 
mode of going about the business 
was curious. He did not post 

* From Papers of State, Pepysian Li 
brary, Cambridge, which contains a selec 
tion of Dudley’s letters relative to the event, 
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directly from Windsor to Cumnor, 
but stopped short at Abingdon, a 
small town a few miles distant, and 
passed the night at an inn there, 
* because,’ says he, ‘I was desirous 
to hear what news went abroad in 
the country.’ So, after supper, he 
proceeded to‘ pump’ the landlord, 
and having got from him the par- 
ticulars of the accident, he en- 
deavoured to get from him what the 
popular feeling on the subject was. 
* [asked him by what chance?’ He 
said, he knew not. ‘I asked him 
his judgment and the judgment of 
the people? He said some was 
disposed to say well and say evil. 
* What is your judgement?’ said I. 
* By my troth,’ said he, ‘ I judge it a 
misfortune, because it chanced in 
that honest gentleman’s house (that 
of Anthony Foster). His great 
honesty doth much cut the evil 
thoughts of the people When 
Blount at length reached Cumnor, 
he found that a coroner’s jury had 
already been summoned, and on in- 
quiry, he came to the conclusion 
that they were ‘as wise and as able 
men to be chosen upon such a 
matter as any men, being but 
countrymen, as I ever saw;’ at the 
same time, they were likely to ‘ con- 
ceal no fault; if any there be, they 
being, as I hear, part of them, very 
enemies to Anthony Foster.’ To 
the jurors Blount conveyed Dudley’s 
special request that they would 
‘earnestly, carefully, and truly,deal 
in this matter, to find it as they 
shall see it fall out.’ 

Iam not aware that there exists 
anything in the form of depositions 
taken before the jury. Most proba- 
bly at that period it was deemed 
sufficient that twelve good men and 
true should be satisfied as to facts 
sufficiently to enable them to return 
their verdict, and the necessity of 
any records of the evidence taken, or 
even of the verdict passed, had not 
been recognised. It is only, inci- 
dentally, therefore, that we get at 
the facts proved before them, and 
these are quite at variance with the 
romantic death scene conjured up 
to give effect to ‘Kenilworth.’ It 
appeared that the tragic event trans- 
pired on a Sunday, which also hap- 
pened to be Abingdon fair-day. 
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According to Blount’s letter, Lady 
Dudley ‘rose that day very early, 
and commanded all her sort (her 
maid servants) to go to the fair, and 
would suffer none to tarry at home.’ 
He adds ‘ that with any of her own 
sort that made reason of tarrying at 
home, she was very angry.’ And he 
cites the case of a Mrs. Odingsells, 
a widow who lived in the house, and 
who seems to have stood upon her 
gentility, ‘who refused to go that 

y to the fair, because she said it 
was no day for gentlewomen to go 
in, but said the morrow was 
inuch better, and then she would go. 
Whereunto my lady answered and 
said that she might choose and go at 
her pleasure, but all hers should go. 
They asked her who should keep 
her company if they all went? She 
said Mrs. Owen should keep her 
company at dinner.” It would thus 
appear that the suspicious circum- 
stance of all servants being absent 
originated in the wish of Lady 
Dudley herself, and not with Foster ; 
also that there were in the building 
that day Foster himself, Mrs. Oding- 
sells, and Mrs.Owen. The next and 
only fact is that during the day— 
probably on the return of the ser- 
vants—the poor lady was found 
lying dead at the bottom of a flight 
of stairs, in the northern part of the 
building, quite remote from her own 
chamber. Down these stairs it was 
alleged that she must have fallen. 
From a letter of Dudley’s, it would 
appear that, after the jury had satis- 
fied themselves, one Smith, the fore- 
man, took the very unusual course of 
writing to his lordship to inform him, 
as the result that ‘it doth plainly 
appear a very misfortune.’ In other 
words a verdict of ‘ Accidental 
death’ was returned. This, it might 
be supposed, would have proved 
satisfactory to all parties, but it evi- 
dently did not set Dudley’s mind at 
ease, for notwithstanding that Arthur 
Robsart, Mr. Affley, and Blount were 
on the spot, and probably present at 
the examination of the witnesses, he 
wrote subsequently: ‘Nevertheless, 
because of my thorough quietness 
and all others hereafter . when 
they have given their verdict, though 
it be never so plainly found, as- 
suredly I do wish that another sub- 
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stantial company of honest men 
might try again for the mere know- 
ledge of the truth.’ The inquiry 
also failed to satisfy the public mind 
inthe neighbourhood, and from time 
to time versions of the transaction 
obtained, full of gratuitous horrors, 
and it is upon these, — Se than 
upon the more legitimately 

tained facts that Sir Walter Scott ha has 
based his romance. 

Now, a few words touching 
Anthony Foster. We are all familiar 
with the character Sir Walter has 
drawn—a combination of the hypo- 
critical puritan and the miser, a fit 
instrument for any wickedness, a 
being, in fact, from whom we shrink 
with loathing. The romancist had 
no warranty in facts for creating such 
a character. He was descended from 
a tolerably good family, received a 
superior education, married well— 
being related by marriage to Lord 
Williams of Thane—and he was 
possessed of considerable landed 
property. In 1570 he took his seat 
in the House of Commons as member 
for Abingdon. He had by his mar- 
riage five children. On his death in 
1572 he was buried in Cumnor 
church, and his tomb of Purbeck 
marble in the chancel, just in front 
of the altar, is the chief object of 
interest in the village. On it he is 
represented clad in complete armour 
as an esquire. The inscription on 
the tomb is in Latin, of which the 
following is a translation: ‘ Anthony 
Foster, Esq., the generous offspring 
of a generous race; Lord of the 
Manor of Cumnor, Berks; son ot 
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Richard Foster, late of Salop, Esq., 
who had four sons, the latest whereof 
was Anthony. 


*In person fair, and if the brightest sense, 
Where wisdom joined with smoothest clo- 
quence ; 
In action, justice, speech, a flowing grace, 
~ Faith in religion, gravity of face ; 
A patriot firm, and to the needy kind, 
With numerous graces more adorned his mind. 
Death took too much (what can his power sur- 
vive ?) 
Yet, spite of death, his fame shall ever live. 
* Skilled in the softest notes the Muses sing ; 
Or on the harp to touch the sounding string; 
Pleased with the florist’s tender nursing care, 
Or architect stupendous piles to rear. 
Read in the tongues the ancient sages taught, 
And learned works confess how well he wrote.’ 


With all the allowance reasonably 
to be made for the license of tomb- 
stone eulogy, no one can read these 
crude lines without feeling the utter 
impossibility that they ever could 
have been written upon such a man 
as the alleged murderer of Amy 
Robsart. Unquestionably Scott had 
the authority of tradition, of several 
old gossiping chroniclers, and of 
the ballad literature of which he was 
so fond, for associating Anthony 
Foster’s name with the tragedy he 
set himself to describe ; but for the 
dark colouring of the character, as 
for so many of the incidents of his 
story, he drew so entirely upon his 
excited imagination, and in so doing 
violated historic truth so grossly, as 
thereby to destroy in the minds of 
even tolerably well-informed readers 
much of the charm which ‘ Kenil- 
worth ’ is calculated to a. 

jG, 
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T was fine dry summer weather, 
the sun shone daily, and croquét 
reigned triumphant everywhere. 
There was croquét diluted with tea- 
cups, and ¢éte-a-tétes in shady cor- 
ners; there was croguét double- 
faced, which, having entangled you 
among the hoops, suddenly expected 
you (in a pair of thick boots) to be 
ready to whirl some pretty girl to a 
deux temps double quick time ; there 
was croquét de rigueur, when strong- 
minded ladies frowned on your 
careless strokes, as they would on a 
laxity of morals. I don’t think I 
was very fond of croquét (especially 
the latter type), viewing it as a game, 
et I was willing enough to bow my 
ead to the wooden image fashion 
had set up, and as to the teacup 
and shady corner part of the busi- 
ness, why it was very pleasant to me. 
A stranger to English society for 
many years, and coming among fair 
skins and mitigated crinolines, after 
sojourning among savage belles and 


faded Englishwomen, I may safely 
say I enjoyed myself. Hadn’t I 
need? Did not delicate notes re- 


quest the pleasure of me several 
times a week? I was staying with 
my friends the Joneses, and Mr. 
Jones was not in such demand. It 
was supposed, of course, he would 
not like leaving Mrs. Jones, who did 
not visit so often. I don’t think, by 
the way, he would have minded that 
very much. 

As for me, I was unencumbered— 
shall we say agreeable?—and not 
poor, though, of course, that had 
nothing to do with it. 

It was at croquét I met her. She 
had on delicate floating apparel, 
which refreshed one some way to 
look at. She had great big blue 
eyes, and a ‘strawberries and cream’ 
complexion, and the merriest little 
laugh in the world, and I was fresh 
from copper skins, and no toilettes 
to speak of. 

I was in luck that afternoon of 
introduction. We were bracketed 
together by the lady of the house, 
and I soon found the mallet was her 
special weapon. Iam not much of 
a player myself, but that was of no 


consequence. How she rushed to 
help me from banishment behind 
the shrubs, and sent me in a tri- 
umphal manner through the hoops, 
and then told me, with a winning 
smile, she would ‘stay near me,’ 
this is all a story of the past. I 
watched her lazily and admiringly. 
I met her time after time, always 
becomingly attired, always with the 
‘strawberries and cream’ com- 
plexion, and thoughts began to 
frame themselves into sha 

‘ How pleasant it would be if one 
could have always some one near 
to bring one from behind the prickly 
bushes of life in that easy manner, 
—to be put exactly in the direct line 
without any trouble.’ 

‘ Would those blue eyes be able to 
see the tactics of life as well as they 
saw those of croquét ” 

I grew speculative sometimes, as 
I supported myself on my mallet, 
under the shade of a tree. I would 
fancy ‘the green ball’ to be myself, 
and the ‘brown ball’ to be Miss 
O’Brian’s self, and the ‘staying near’ 
to be unconnected with unfeeling 
wooden substances. And then I 
thought that in the little place 
whieh I had had left me at Babbi- 
combe-on-Trent, I might settle down 
without much trouble. Then I ad- 
vanced another step, and thought of 
my ‘chances. She was a very 
pretty girl; but then there are so 
many pretty girls in England, 
and the number of agreeable (?) 
men is certainly not in proportion— 
not that I ever dreamed of her tak- 
ing me from that motive. 

And then I appraised myself. 

The ‘fors’ were—youth (by 
comparison) and appearance not 
unprepossessing. Why, in Dwaglior, 
the ladies called me ‘that good- 
looking Mr. Tollemache ;’ but then, 
to be sure, that was when I first 
went out, and there the darkies set 
one off. 

As to the ‘ againsts,’ I could really 
think of nothing, except it were my 
dislike to exertion, and a slight attack 
of the liver occasionally, which had 
brought me home from India to 
Babbicombe-on-Trent. 
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Altogether the ‘ayes’ had it. 

I did not feel impetuous in my 
afiections; I rarely do about any- 
thing, which the doctors would set 
down to a ‘torpidity of system.’ 
Why should one rush at what one 
could as easily obtain by a quiet and 
unfatiguing walk? 

I have always viewed Tantalus 
with contempt: after a few unsuc- 
cessful attempts at the apple, why 
didn’t he give up trying, philosophi- 
cally? I should. Here was a rosy 
apple on which I had set my eye; 
but why should I begin to shake the 
tree and bring it down frantically, 
when J] had it in view, and was in 
no hurry ? 

She liked me I felt sure. Iam 
not a dancing man; and though she 
inan early (and unguarded) moment 
of our acquaintance had told me she 
‘delighted’ in it, she would forego 
all such delights to stand with me 
in the embrasure of some window 
and listen to my Indian (?) stories, 
which weren’t all about India either, 
but often came as close to home as 
the individual recess, where we were 
nearly as isolated as Robinson Crusoe 
and his man Friday. 

She wasa charming girl! so lively, 
and energetic too, which was exactly 
as it should be. 

I would give her the reins (with 
my hand on the check-string, of 
course), and we might drive through 
life together pleasantly. Isn’t ita 
beneficent dispensation that tall 
men should choose hop o’ my thumb 
Wives, and Jack o’ the bean-stalks 
should seek diligently to mate with 
female giantesses, and so on ? 

So I had nearly, very nearly, made 
up my mind; indeed it was the 
time of shaking the tree I was chiefly 
doubtful about. 

I had been with the Joneses about 
& month, when one morning as I 
was smoking a cheroot, and anathe- 
matizing the English climate, my 
servant brought me one of the usual 
monogramed and delicately scented 
notes. I opened it languidly. 

The hot weather (with none of 
our cooling contrivances abroad) 
was beginning to tell upon me. 

At the last garden party I had 
been beguiled into drinking some- 
thing they called champagne, from 


politeness, and it had made me 
‘feel my liver.’ 

As I read'the note, I thought my 
society was no pleasure to be re- 
quested just then. But it was not 
wanted just then; the invitation was 
for ten days’ distant, and was not 
for quite the usual thing; the card 
was polished (like a child’s face for 
company) into an extra state of 
glaze—there was to be archery. 

She shot! She would be there! 
I should recline on the grass, and 
watch her from beneath the shade 
of some overhanging beech, and ad- 
mire the grace of her attitudes, per- 
haps bestow on her some pretty 
trinket, and compliments to match, 
which I could prepare beforehand, 
but which would be supposed im- 
promptu. 

‘There was Diana with her silver 
bow—no! that would not do. Idid 
not think Miss O’Brian would care 
to be likened to the heathen divinity. 
Well! there was plenty of time be- 
fore they (the compliments) would 
be* wanted. In a fatal moment, 
lured by the pleasant picture of my- 
self couchant (under the beech), and 
Miss O’Brian rampant (by the tar- 
gets), I wrote my answer of accept- 
ance. 

Is there anything more trying to 
the temper than an illness which 
does not keep one in strict quaran- 
tine, or deprive one of the sense of 
one’s misery, but which only makes 
you painfully acute to the smallest 
of annoyances? I was not really ill, 
I was (that expressive masculine 
word) ‘ seedy.’ 

Mrs. Jones, who is not a pretiy 
woman at any time, was positively 
hideous in my eyes. 

Jones, who is a good-natured fel- 
low enough, but somewhat slow, 
bored me frightfully, and the 
weather grew hotter and hotter. 

‘ How you English can sit down 
in a state of lethargy, and bear it 
without doing anything, amazes me. 
Why, in India, we should have all 
the punkahs going.’ 

Jones did not tell me civilly he 
wished I were in India, though I 
dare say he thought it. He only 
said he was sorry they hadn’t a 
punkah, but Mrs. Jones should come 
and fan me if I liked. 
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Mrs. Jones fan me! Well, never 
mind. I declined gratefully. 

Two days afterwards I was worse, 
and had to call in a medical adviser. 
He came, looked at me, and was 
silent. I gave him a benefit of my 
pulse, also tongue. 

A ray of hope, as it were, over- 
spread the gravity of his face (as 
one who, having had a difficult 
problem to solve, has obtained a 


ey). 

He spoke. I was to be kept on 
low diet, to rest, and to keep myself 
cool. 
Was Iin danger? No, I wasn’t; 
but I was to obey orders, other- 
wise——. (A gloomy vision of a 
tombstone at Babbicombe, with my 
name and age neatly engraved, pre- 
sented itself.) 

But how could I obey orders? 
The small-pox would have have had 
its advantages, by removing the 
young Joneses from the scene for 
fear of contagion. 

With no contagion to fear, who 
could prevent that bumping and 
screaming which accompanied every 
young Jones in its wanderings 
about the house? 

Gloom was a feature of my com- 
plaint, and I was gloomy. However, 
though the little Joneses bumped 
themselves and cried over them- 
selves, though the weather was as 
hot as ever, and as to the nature 
of the ‘low diet,’ the less said of 
it the better, in a few days I be- 
gan to mend. 

The yellow mist which had ob- 
scured Mr. and Mrs. Jones, and 
the world in general, began to 
dissolve. 

I acknowledged she was not a 
‘bad sort of woman in her way,’ 
as I sat down with them to a 
little dinner in honour of my re- 
covery, and ‘ took to my victuals’ 
like a schoolboy. 

And about this party—should I 
go? I wasstill weak, but I thought 
of Miss O’Brian, and how there is 
always a kind of interest floating 
about a man not in a robust state 
of health (there being no occasion 
to allude to the nature of the com- 
plaint). 

It was very hot, but I thought I 
would go, especially as Jones being 


invited, and Mrs. Jones ‘ unable,’ I 
did not like delivering up my mare 
to his tender mercies. 

‘Keep yourself cool,’ my doctor 
(who seemed loth to discontinue his 
visits) said to me. 

Just what I purposed doing. With 
that object in view, nothing could 
be better than a little archery. 

We did not speak much during 
our drive. Jones, who had been 
‘set upon’ by Mrs. Jones previous 
to starting, was somewhat crushed 
at present, and viewed the landscape 
in a sort of deprecatory way, as if 
he feared Mrs. Jones might appear 
suddenly, and upbraid him for ex- 
cess of joviality. . 

As for me—I was thinking. 
Should I ‘do it’ to-day? There 
might be such a thing as keeping 
the apple hanging too long. , 

There was a good deal to be said 
both for and against matrimony. 
My friend Jones, for instance, who 
used be one of the jolliest fellows 
going at Oxford, had lost a very 
considerable portion of that jollity ; 
but then I was altogether a different 
sort of man to Jones; neither did 
Miss O’Brian bear the faintest re- 
semblance to Mrs. Jones, who could 
never have have had a ‘ strawberries 
and cream’ complexion. Jones’ 
spirits had risen somewhat when 
the wheels of my cart crunched the 
gravel of the drive. 

Jones and I proceeded into the 
drawing-room, which was gasping 
for air through open doors and win- 
dows, and where the lady of the 
house, a Mrs. Gresham, sat at a 
small tea-table, surrounded by 
several younger ladies, likewise 
gasping, but suppressing their feel- 
ings from what they owed to so- 
ciety. 

‘So sorry Mrs. Jones couldn't 
come, said Mrs. Gresham, doing 
her ‘duty to her neighbour’ by 
Jones, and ‘so glad to see you, Mr. 
Tollemache ; won’t you have some 
tea?’ doing her duty to her neigh- 
bour by me. 

We took Mrs. Gresham’s hand, 
which was fat and warm, and kept 
company in these respects with Mrs. 
Gresham’s face; but I declined the 
tea, and looked round for Miss 
O’Brian. 
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‘We have had so many disap- 

intments, pursued our hostess, 
banding Jones a cup; ‘ it is always 
the men who have all the engage- 
ments.’ 

Was Miss O’Brian a ‘ disappoint- 
ment? I did not care about the 
men. In another minute I was put 
out of my suspense by the vision of 
the young lady. 

She looked lovely, and, literally 
speaking, as ‘ cool as a cucumber.’ 
She was clad as far as the waist in 
something delicately green, which 
terminated in flowing folds of white 
muslin, and she had a hat of white 
and green, which set off her com- 
plexion as a leaf will a strawberry. 
Something cool and refreshing and 
at the same time charming. Yes, 
I had made up my mind, I would 
‘ do it’ to-day. 

Jones drank his tea unmoved, 
but I gave up my chair to her, 
hovering over the back of it in a 
cockatoo attitude, taking note of 
the belt round her small waist and 
the divers little strappings about 
her, like those which decorate a 
new rocking-horse. 

‘ Isn’t it too hot to shoot, dear?’ 
said the hostess. 

‘ Dear,” was addressed to Miss 
O'Brian and made me long to add 
the ‘rest’ to it. Clearly I was 
being worked up to the proper pitch 
of enthusiasm ! 

‘ Oh no,’ Miss O’Brian answered ; 
‘I never feel the heat, it can’t be 
too hot for me, if other people think 
the same.’ 

‘Other people’ did think the 
same, or if they did not, they would 
not confess it. 

‘ Other people’ were represented 
by four young ladies with belts 
round their waists, and dabs of 
green about their persons, to show 
their calling. 

Green did not suit ‘ other people,’ 
80 well as it did Miss O’Brian. 

As for me, I was charmed with 
her coolness, with the prospect of 
myself stretched under some beech- 
tree with Miss O’Brian to look at, 
instead of having to struggle through 
hoops this hot day. 

Then Jones having finished his 
tea, Mrs. Gresham proposed the 
garden. 
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There were more young ladies, a 
great many more young ladies, and 
that portion of Mrs. Gresham’s 
party who weren’t disappointments, 
scattered about at intervals. At 
such intervals, and with such in- 
terregnums that actually Jones was 
smiled upon by a nice-looking girl 
in white muslin, with a pink parasol, 
who was an interregnum. 

We hovered about the flower-beds 
a little while, before our hostess 
arranged us, and I found myself 
near Miss O’ Brian. 

‘I can’t help you through the 
hoops to-day, Mr. Tollemache.’ 

‘And I cannot get on without 
you,’ I answered, with an expression 
meant to be expressive. 

I think it was, for she cast down 
her blue eyes, and began to play 
with her buttons. 

However, I did not mean to ‘ do 
it’ just then, so I went on. 

*I am coming to see you shoot, 
and as I know nothing about it you 
must teach me.’ 

f To shoot, Mr. Tollemache?’ she 
asked, with a winning smile. 

Heaven forbid on such a day! I 
did not say so, merely that I would 
not tax her so heavily, only would 
she explain what all these little 
implements about her meant, for I 

been abroad so long, I had 
never seen archery, only heard of it. 

*I will stand, like little Tell, 
with an apple on my head,’ I went 
on, ‘ and you shall shoot at me.’ 

She said with a pout I must think 
myself very safe. 

But I told her (expressively again) 
I did not think so at all, quite the 
reverse, and though she played 
with her buttons again, she did not 
seem at all displeased; so we were 
both very contented. 

Then Mrs. Gresham, who had 
been administering more tea, came 
out again, and formed us into order, 
and into those ‘ sides’ which often 
give so much dissatisfaction, and 
the few men left out of the ‘ dis- 
appointments’ were tried to be dis- 
tributed impartially. 

* You play, Mr. Tollemache?’ 

‘Thank you, not to-day. I wish 
to see the ladies shoot,’ I said. 

I dare say she sighed. There was 
Miss Bramwell, ‘ important, but 
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om fifty, and with an awful temper, 
standing armed with a mallet but 
without any ‘side’ at all. 

I was not going to be sacrificed 
to Miss Bramwell. What a lucky 
man I was to escape it! 

Jones’s face looked already like 
the outside of a glass of iced water, 
and as for Ca’ Maélstrom of the 
—th, he might have been a piece 
of broken furniture on which the 
glue had been unsuccessful. 

Jones was used to heat, and did 
not mind it near a friendly pink 
parasol, but as for me, I felt I could 
not have stood it. 

Then a Miss Gresham was re- 
quested to take us to the field. 
There were five young ladies and 
myself, 

Well, I wished for their sakes, 
poor things, there was some one 
else whose affections weren’t already 
given away. 

Then there was a boy, too, aged 
about thirteen, called Tom, who 
had joined our little procession, be- 
cause he said— 

* Croquét was so slow, only fit 
for women.’ 

‘ You shall score, Mr. Tollemache,’ 
said Miss O’Brian, ‘ if you will.’ 

‘ Ishould be delighted.’ (I should 
want something to do under the 


tree.) 

‘Oh, thanks’ she said with 
charming warmth, ‘we did not 
know whom we should find to do 
it; for Tom is so lazy he never 
will.’ 

Tom said not if he knew it! 

What ill-mannered cubs boys of 
that age are! however, perhaps he 
was not well up in bis addition. 

It was just the field I had pic- 
tured — blazingly hot where the 
targets were set up, but with large 
overhanging trees by the hedge, 
where I should have a full view. I 
again said to myself ‘ Lucky fellow !’ 

The four young ladies and Miss 
O’Brian (I did not class her with 
the herd) began to arrange their 
implements, and strap themselves 
up as if they were so many railway 
rugs. I had to stand in the sun 
meanwhile, watching the strapping, 
and wishing the process over. I 
was not obeying my doctor, however, 
it was rather pleasant helping Miss 


O’Btian to fit her shield on her 
round plump arm, 80 I endured it. 

‘ Now Mary,’ said Miss O'Brian, 
* will you begin? 

I wasn’t interested in ‘ Mary,’ 
Mary was of a very large circum- 
ference round the waist, not to say 
clumsy, and did not look well in 


green. 

I hoped she would be quick. 

‘ Here, Mr. Tollemache,’ said the 
object of my affections, giving me a 
rainbow-tinted paste teboard, ‘ this is 
the card—you will soon get into it.’ 

mo Ge an cae expect me to 
aes resent, though that boy 

y gone off to my tree, and 
= in a state of repose beneath it. 

Well! I would walk across with 
them once, as it seemed to be ex- 

—being in love I would sub- 
mit to so much. 

‘Mary’ was not quick at all. 
She was very slow. She pulled 
herself back till I thought the green 
jacket would never stand such a 
strain on it; she screwed her eye 
along the top of her arrow, and 
opened her mouth as she let it off, 
and nothing came of it after all, so 
I thought the game certainly not 
worth the candle. 

It really was tiresome having to 
walk one hundred and thirty yards 
in this sun, for I saw at once that 
archery is no field for flirtation. 
How could I whisper soft nothings 
to my O’Brian, with six other ears 
(deducting those two otherwise en- 
gaged) taking them all in as well? 

Besides, they were shooting for 
some trinket, and wasn’t there in- 
tense eagerness in even Miss O'Brian, 
to see how the chances of future 
possession lay? She certainly looked 
well, as I should have thought had 
I been surveying her from an ice- 
house, but with the thermometer at 
100°, and the sun on my head, I 
could think of and feel little except 
the heat. How I should enjoy that 
tree when we came back! We 
marched across all together, and as 
if for a wager, and being a man I 
could only remonstrate in this way— 

* Won’t you heat yourself, Miss 
O'Brian?” 

Answer. ‘Oh no, I never feel 
heat. I believe I was meant for a 
salamander.’ 
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however, it might answer on the 


y 
ing?’ I asked (conversation having 
to be general). 
‘ Passionately,’ said Miss O’Brian ; 
‘I practise two hours every day for 
the Grand National.’ 

Two hours a day absent from a 
husband! 

Jones would not have minded if 
Mrs. Jones had cultivated archery ; 
but could I bear a two hours’ daily 
separation? Humph. 

‘It ithen’t tho nith every day,’ 
said Miss Gresham, a cheerful girl 
with a jisp; ‘ we havn’t alwayth a 
gentlerhan to pick up our arrows.’ 

Good heavens! and that was what 
I had brought on myself by accom- 
panying them across the field, and 
yet my fears were nothing to the 
reality. 

I knew ‘ Mary’s’ arrows were all 
to pick up, so were Miss Gresham’s, 
but I did not know that those same 
arrows would often flatten them- 
selves in the earth, and (with the 
sun beating down upon you) you 
might pass and repass their hiding- 
place unawares. 

I could have anathematized the 
arrows even in that one end. 

But—it would soon be over! 

I thought Mary’s waist looked 
larger than ever, as I stood a silent 
receptacle of arrows and the card. 
How could a girl shoot with that 
figure? If she knew the impression 
she made on the masculine mind, 
I don’t think she would. 

There were only four arrows 
‘in’ this time, and I contemplated 
gloomily the picking up and search 
before I escaped. 

At last it was over. I found an 
embedded arrow of Miss Gresham’s, 
and handed it to her with a faint 
attempt at a smile. 

‘ You begin to see it now, don’t 
you?’ said Miss O'Brian. 

Yes, I had seen quite enough! I 
replied, ‘ Oh, perfectly.’ 

They were about to begin da capo, 

* What is to be done with this fine 
thing?’ I said, facetiously, dangling 
the scoring-card by its pencil. 

‘To be done with it! why, you 
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are to mark; I explained, you know,’ 
said Miss O’Brian; ‘after each end 
you put down.’ 

After each end!! I was expected 
to do that Sahara, that treadmill, 
that picking oakum in an oven,—for 
twelve interminable ends! I, who 
detested exertion, and medically was 
to be kept cool, while that boy re- 
clined under my tree! 

What was I to do? To give up 
pretty Miss O’Brian?—to desert 
women ?—to say that I (a man) 
could not stand it? And yet-——I 
could not. 

‘I am afraid I am depriving Tom 
of his privileges,’ I said, feeling 
despairing enough. 

‘Oh, Tom hasn’t arrived at the 
age of regarding them as “geal 
said Miss O’Brian, brightly. 

Neither had I arrived at that 
happy delusive age. Tom must bo 
forced, however. 

‘ Perhaps,’ I said, ‘ it will be better 
to give him a lesson in civilization, 
if he is such a Goth.’ 

Miss O’Brian looked at me rather 
doubtfully; and then shouted ‘ Tom!’ 
at the top of her silvery voice. 

It sounded to me like the call 
from a wrecked vessel to a sail in 
the distance. 

Would it, oh! would it pass on 
regardless ? 

Tom, who was ignorant of being 
regarded as a sail, shouted back 
something unintelligible. 

‘ Come here’ (from the despairing 
mariner). 

The sail neared—in other words, 
the boy got up and slowly ap- 
proached, hands in pockets,, and 
whistling. 

‘Well,’ he said, ‘what do you 
want? It was jolly under that tree. 
Have you anything to give me? 

‘Mr. Tollemache thinks you are 
lazy, and had better pick up arrows.’ 

The boy eyed me contemptuously 
and sourly. 

‘While I mark, I hastened to 
say, seeing that unpromising expres- 
sion. (etter a half-loaf than no 
bread.) 

It was no bread from that boy. 

‘Can you catch a weazel asleep ?’ 
said the imp. (Thereby suggesting 
to my mind that I had been a—not 
exactly a weazel—caught asleep.) 
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‘Pick up arrows, indeed! on a 
hot day like this—and holidays, too! 
No, thank you.’ 

‘The idea of a child like you, said 
one young lady, ‘talking so. It’s 
not too hot for us, or for Mr. Tolle- 
mache,’ (Was it not ?) 

‘Oh, he’s been used to India; it’s 
like Christmas to him. I should 
think he’s freezing. Would you like 

pa’s great-coat, Mr. Indian? 

(Chorus of ladies) ‘Tom! Tom!’ 

* Well, I don’t care; he wanted to 
back out and shove it on me.’ 

What a hit!—a regular ‘ bull’s- 
eye. I could only repeat with 
vehemence, ‘ Back out!!’ 

Did not the state of English 
society demand such vehemence? 

A sacrifice may be comparatively 
easy, when known and appreciated 
as such; but a sacrifice looked upon 
in the light of a favour to yourself, 
is a different thing altogether. 

And such a sacrifice ! 

I made a little arithmetical calcu- 
lation— 

Given, my present feelings at 130 
yards, what would be the result 
after 12 times 130? 

On a day, too, when even a fly 
would get under a leaf? 

I tried to engage sympathy. 

‘I was doubtful about coming to- 
day,’ I said: ‘I have been exceed- 
ingly unwell since I last saw you.’ 

Miss O’Brian looked as sympa- 
thetic as she could ; but I knew her 
thoughts were on that brooch! 

‘Iam sosorry ;—so glad, however, 
you came. It is so much better to 
rouse oneself than to shut oneself 
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Better for me—to rouse myself! 
I thought not. I began to doubt if 
it were better for Miss O’Brian, 


either. I made perpetual mental 
calculations. 

Stooping over arrows—12 times 
i130—daily; frequently (so she said) 
double that number. 

Might one not nearly as well be a 
widower or a bachelor? What was 
the good of a ‘strawberries and 
cream ’ complexion, if one rarely saw 
it? What was the good of energy 
in a wife, if it were all expended in 
twice 12 times 130 yards? 

a — to think I'd better not 
« oi , 
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Her coolness, in this heat, began 
to provoke me. 

She might be pretty; but weren’t 
there dozens of other pretty girls 
who didn’t shoot? 

Her unconsciousness of my not 
being at the — of enjoyment 
provoked me too 

A woman should be able to under- 
stand one. 

Clearly Miss O’Brian did not un- 
derstand me. 

It were weary to relate the stages 
I through, in my wearier 
marches up and down, at the head 
of the five young ladies. Determina- 
tion to ‘keep up; failure in ‘keep- 
ing up; and then reckless mirth, 
in consciousness of such failure. 

Heat more and more unendurable, 
till I felt an almost unconquerable 
desire to cast off my coat and waist- 
coat, in defiance of ye manners and 
ye customs of society. Hang s0- 
ciety. 

Did not my face express my suf- 
ferings ? 

If it did, no man (I mean not one 
of the five young ladies) regarded 
it. 


There is no observation so true 
as this—that everything comes to 
an end. My sufferings ended; the 
‘ends’ ended: but too late! 

‘ We won’t have any more to-day, 
I think,’ said Miss O'Brian. 

‘Any more!!’ that did it. A 
moody, savage feeling pervaded my 
breast. The five young ladies and 
my unhappy self returned to the 
garden and ‘main body; I, as de- 
tachment, having gone through 
forced marches, thirst, sufferings of 
all kind, 

The five young ladies retired to 
the house to ‘ take off their things.’ 

The ‘main body’ looked cheerful, 
having ‘stayed at home at ease.’ 
That weak Jones, with the pink 
parasol in his hand, was lying on the 
grass, looking supremely contented. 

*You look warm, Tollemache,’ 
Jones said, just as a man will who 
isn’t warm himself. 

No man looks well ‘warm.’ I 
knew it; and also who had brought 
such warmth on me. 

‘ Jolly party, eh?’ pursued Jones. 

Jones viewed it under the colour 
of the pink parasol. 
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I don’t think /I answered at all, 
except by a growl. 

‘ Aren't you well, old boy?’ con- 
tinued Jones. 

I growled again, and moved off. 

We went into the house, and I 
sank on a chair, speaking to none, 
till there came a rustling of female 


garments. 

As I wasn’t going to ‘do it,’ I was 
glad when Mrs. Gresham requested 
me to ‘take in’ Miss Bramwell. 

Miss Bramwell was a very plain 
woman, of a ripe age; but on that 
occasion I would as soon have 
‘taken in’ a gorgon as anybody. 

- dare say she found me disagree- 
able. 

Most likely. 

My head was racking ; my appe- 
tite gone. 

I cast a gloomy eye on Miss 
O’Brian, who began with pickled 


salmon, and went through the dishes 
steadily. Her appetite wasn’t gone. 

I believe she would have been 
hungry (and cool) after going 
through Sahara on foot. I was a 
regular (delicious metaphor!) wet 


blanket. 

I scowled so at the footman who 
brought me food, that he (being but 
a lad) shook violently. 

I crumbled bread and ate it. I 
drank cold water. 

Miss Bramwell looked alarmed. 
Was I subject to fits? and one about 
to come on? 

‘Aren’t you well?’ she inquired, 

iously. 

‘No; I’m never well in this 
con——I mean, this very disagree- 
able climate. I’m going back to 
India, or somewhere, to-morrow.’ 

‘ Where?’ said the surprised lady. 

‘ Anywhere,’ I answered, viewing 
Miss O'Brian engaged on lobster- 
salad. (She could eat lobster- 
salad ! !) 

Miss Bramwell made a note— 
‘ clearly touched,’ and turned to her 
other side—to my supreme indif- 
ference. 

She was so pretty; and yet I 
could not have her!—12 times 130, 
frequently double, and practising 
for the Grand National ! 

The Jack Spratt argument would 
not apply here. I must/give it up, 
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and ought to be thankful I had dis- 
covered in time. 

She would have been a widow in 
@ year. 
The ladies left us. Jones was 
overflowing. with old college tales, 
and appealed to me once for_cor- 
roboration. 

Isaid I knew nothing at all about 
it. 

‘ Jones,’ I said, ‘let us go home 
it’s very slow.’ 

Jones didn’t find it slow, and 
didn’t!wish to go. He was ready, 
after the champagne, to turn over 
any amount of leaves at the piano, 
and dance, as the advertisements 
say, ‘if required.’ 

He remonstrated, ‘ It’s so early.’ 

‘Late enough, I said: ‘at all 
events, I’m going.’ 

It was my dog-cart, so Jones had 
to come too. 

I said good-night to Mrs. 
Gresham, whom I met in the hall, 
while Jones went in for hand- 
shakings with the young ladies. 

‘Nothing wrong between you and 
Miss O’Brian? inquired Jones, as 
we drove off. 

‘ Wrong! oh lor, no; and, by the 
way, I was very much obliged to 
Jones, but I should have to leave 
next day.’ 

Jones was aghast. 

‘ Without doing it ? he said: ‘it’s 
expected.’ 

I wasn’t going to unbosom myself 
to Jones. I took no notice of his 
remark. 

‘I was told to-night,’ I said, 
‘that it was your brother who was 
married, and not you; and that 
Miss Marsh (she of the pink parasol) 
thought you meant something.’ 

This was a settler to Jones. He 
had his own affairs to think of. 
Good heavens! if Mrs. Jones heard 
it!—that anybody had thought he 
conducted himself as if he wasn’t 
married, and ‘ meant something !’ 

I left next day; and my relapse 
came on at Babbicombe-on-Trent. 

As I lay tossing, my own ills 
almost banished the image of Miss 
O’Brian. 

‘Ah!’ I thought, ‘ it was not with 
me le premier pas qui coute; it was 
those 12 ends!’ 
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¥ oi am _ familiar at the Chapter Coffee House, and know all the geniuses there.” —CHATTERTON 


I HAVE had some experience of 
cafés in different parts of the 
world. In England there is not 
much opportunity of studying the 
. subject, for the café is an institution 
that is eminently foreign, and is 
never likely to find favour perma- 
nently in this country. With us a 
café is somehow associated with 
smoking,domino-playing, vagabond- 
ism, atheism, red republicanism, 
Mazzini-ism, and similar disreputable 
tendencies. There are in London 
but few cafés, for one cannot recog- 
nise as such the Early Breakfast 
House, nor the Alma or Balaklava 
Coffee House, where, in the famous 
words of Sir Robert Peel, ‘ the tired 
artisan recruits his wasted energies 
with abundant and untaxed food’ 
(in the shape of huge schists of 
bread and butter, diluted by a de- 
coction of burnt barley, which he is 
accustomed to regard as coffee)— 
‘the sweeter because not leavened 
with a sense of injustice ;’ that is to 
say, he knows perfectly well what 
he will have to pay, a tariff of what 
the French would call ‘ consumings’ 
being very conspicuously embla- 
zoned in gilt letters on a green 
ground above his head. I say it 
would be folly to confound these 
places with the café proper, any 
more than one would those esta- 
blishments where they profess to 
give you ‘café as in Paris, that 
article being dispensed to you across 
the counter from a suspicious-look- 
ing machine—something between a 
tea-urn and one of M. Robin’s con- 
juring tricks—which is professedly 
constructed on scientificand hydrau- 
lic principles, and consequently (as 
you will discover if you imitate the 
sensible resolve of 2500 families and 
buy one) is very apt to get out of 
order in the hands of unscientific 
maids of all work. 

There are, to be sure, Verrey’s in 
Regent Street, and Pursell’s on 
Cornhill; but these are chiefly fre- 
quented by foreigners, the former 
by French, the latter by Germans. 
There are also numerous cafés of all 


nations thickly sprinkled about the 
neighbourhood of Leicester Square, 
where shaggy exiles of various 
shades of chiaroscuro, in wonder- 
ful costumes, in which hoods, frogs, 
and braid are most conspicuous, 
beguile their weary hours with an 
infinitesimal amount of refreshment 
and an unlimited amount of tobacco, 
dominoes, and cards. Occasionally, 
— along that part of the New 
that extends from Old Street 
to the Regent’s Canal bridge, you 
may see on the fanlight of some 
house that has been successively in 
the occupation of a stonemason, a 
preparer of objects for the micro- 
scope, a coal-merchant, and a photo- 
graphic artist, the words ‘Café de 
YOrient—Billiards; but if you pass 
again in the course of a week’s time, 
the chances are that the café has 
disappeared, and the house is again 
in the occupation of either the stone- 
mason, the preparer of microscopic 
objects, the coal-merchant, or the 
photographer, the last being gene- 
rally the longest tenant, particu- 
larly if he adds to the attraction of 
the largest portrait in London for 
your money a clean and easy shave, 
or a shot with a rifle at a range ex- 
tending from the front parlour to 
the end of the back garden. These 
establishments, however, are mere 
exotics, sickly plants that feebly 
vegetate under our uncongenial sky, 
and it is only across the Channel 
that cafés flourish in their pristine 
vigour. 
I remember well my first sight of 
a café abroad, at Dieppe, the Café 
Suisse, at the angle of the place that 
looks on to the harbour and the 
principal street, where are the shops 
in which they exhibit those wonder- 
ful carvings in ivory that all the 
English buy as souvenirs of their 
travels. I remember well how I 
was struck with the queer green 
doors, that looked as if they had 
been made out of superannuated 
Venetian blinds, the cushioned seats, 
the marble tables with the little bits 
of green baize, where noisy men, 
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pioteiy en blouse, were playi 
ominoes, or vociferating over those 
thin greasy cards that are the stock 
properties of all French cafés. But 
most of all I was struck with the 
wife of the proprietor, who was 
seated in the midst like a sort of 
female olus,* at her little comptoir 
(a feeble imitation of a Parisian one), 
surrounded with all manner of 
quaint looking-glass, and with two 

urns, one on each side, for the 
deposit of the receipts. I felt a 
respect for that well-dressed lady 
almost amounting to awe, and won- 
dered at the effrontery of the artisan 
with a long clay pipe, who was 
carrying on an interjectional con- 
versation with her, apparently quite 
unconscious of the di ity of her 
position. Since then 


* Much have I seen and known: cities of men 
And manners, climates, councils, governments ;’ 


until I have long ceased to wonder 
at anything; but my recollection of 
that little café remains as bright as 
ever. Equally distinct and clear 
are my first impressions of Italy, 
which I received at the café attached 
to the railway station at Susa, at the 
foot of the of Mont Cenis. 
Shall I ever forget tumbling out of 
the diligence in the early dawn, and 
finding myself in that low dark 
toom with a ridiculous little stove 
at one end, round which the tra- 
vellers cowered, tired, dirty, and 
taciturn? Shall I ever forget the 
strange feeling I experienced at see- 
ing the railway time-table printed 
in Italian, and the word ‘birra,’ 
which was displayed in large letters 
on one of the columns; or, going 
out into the delicious morning air, 
how the Alps looked like mountains 
of raspberry ice in the early sun, 
and seemed so near that I could 
hardly believe that it had taken me 
a whole night to traverse them ? 

I have sat in the café on the 
heights of Heidelberg, the Neckar 
winding at my feet; I have taken 
coffee at Genoa at the Concordia, 
among the trees and flowers; I have 
watched the bulls and bears from 
the Café de la Bourse at Paris; I 
have drunk ‘orzo di Germania’ at 
the Caffé Doney at Florence, along 


* ©Celsa sedet Holus arcé,’—Vira, 


with the élite of the Florentines, 
and have made the acquaintance of 
Borraschino, the famous dog, who 
has become one of the celebrities of 
that city, and whom everybody sees, 
as one does the Pitti Palace and 
Masaccio’s frescoes. There is a 
French story of Moustache, the dog 
of the regiment, who followed the 
Grande Armée through its Italian 
campaigns, and, having lost an ear 
and a paw in the service of his 
country, was rewarded with a cross 
and a berthin the Invalides. Bor- 
raschino, however, enjoys a more 
extensive reputation. Moustache 
was but the dog of a regiment, but 
Borraschino is the dog of a whole 
city—the dog of the Florentines. 
He is rather good-looking, black 
and tan, with long silky hair and a 
very intelligent face. Itis said that 
he belonged to an Austrian artist, 
and, on his master dying, the dog 
refused to attach himself to any one 
in particular, but commenced an 
irregular vagabond life, visiting 
chiefly among the artists and the 
frattorias, never staying more than 
one day at the same place, but 
having his head-quarters at the 
Caffé Doney, where he passes the 
best part of his time, in the winter 
coiled up under one of the seats, 
and in the summer basking in the 
sun on the steps in front, blinking 
indifferently at the gaily-dressed 
people, who drive up to eat their 
ices at the door, in company with a 
large number of elaborately got-up 
young gentlemen, who never seem 
to have anything better to do than 
Borraschino, and who are not half 
so handsome or intelligent as he. 
Borraschino is always accompanied 
by a black, ugly, good-tempered 
little cur, something like the old- 
fashioned turnspit, who follows him 
wherever he goes, just as James 
Boswell did Dr. Johnson. This 
black slave enacts the toady and 
biographer in a most ludicrously 
human manner: he is most humble 
and abject, apparently quite con- 
scious of his own ugliness and of 
the other’s superiority, and yet quite 
happy and self-complacent that he 
should be allowed to share the well- 
gnawn bones of his more highly- 
endowed friend. He always waits 
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until the other has dined, when he 
is allowed to enjoy the reversion of 
the bones and the least savoury 
morsels; and if, sorely tempted by 
something thrown to him, he occa- 
sionally forgets himself so far as to 
commence eating without permis- 
sion, he is reminded by a significant 
growl from Borraschino, and with 
an apologetic wag of his tail, and 
@ most absurdly resigned air upon 
his dingy face, he retires into the 
background, the very picture of a 
poor relation at dinner. The mid- 
day meal ended (at Florence most 
people dine early), Borraschino pro- 
ceeds leisurely to the Caffé Doney, 

t as a Christian would to take 

is coffee and enjoy his siesta, his 
biographer lying by his side and 
making a pillow for him with his 
back. Homer sometimes nods (just 
as musical amateurs do at German 
princes’ operas), ‘le roi s’amuse’ at 
times, and even Borraschino occa- 
sionally condescends to unbend, and 
allows little liberties on the part ot 
his companion. When I saw the 
little black wretch playfully pulling 
the larger dog by the ear, appa- 
rently to induce him to display him- 
self, I was irresistibly reminded of 
Boswell and his eternal ‘ What is 
your opinion, sir?’ 

Borraschino Johnson would some- 
times allow himself to be ‘drawn 
out, and with something of what 
you might imagine was his biped 
prototype’s manner to Beauclerc, 
when he exclaimed out of window, 
‘What! is it you, you dogs! I’ll 
have a frisk with you,’* he would 
for a time permit the playful fami- 
liarity of his dependant; but this 
generally ended in a growl from 
Borraschino, upon which the other 
immediately resumed his former 
respectful attitude. 

1 have visited Floriani’s, on the 
piazza at Venice, but cannot say I 


* *Beauclerk and Langton had supped 
at a tavern; it came into their heads to 
go and knock up Johnson, and see if they 
could prevail on him to join them in a 
ramble; when he discovered who they 
were, and was told their errand, he smiled, 
and with great good humour agreed to 
their proposal, “ What, is it you, you 
dogs! I'll have a frisk with you,” ’-- 
BOSWELL, p. 199, octavo edition, 


know it well, for it was never a 
favourite place of resort either with 
me or my companions—chiefly be- 
cause smoking is not allowed; and 
its gorgeous rooms and well-dressed 
company were slightly out of keep- 
ing with the rather eccentric cos- 
tume we adopted during our resi- 
dence in ‘the City in the Sea.’ It 
was winter—and a very bitter winter 
it was. The snow fell thickly in the 
very first day of November; the 
lagunes were filled with ice, the 
gondolas were covered with hoar- 
frost, and looked like twelfth-cake 
ornaments, and the east wind blew 
even more cruelly than it does either 
in Paris or London, and that is say- 
ing a great deal. I was at that time 
travelling with Mackerkincroft, son 
of the Professor of Phlebotomy, at 
the East Lambeth University, and 
on our arrival we met with O’Mul- 
ligan, a painter from the Sister Isle, 
and Gurgoyle, a violent thirteenth 
century architect, whom we had 
left at Rome. Mackerkincroft and I 
excited a good deal of attention on 
our arrival in Venice, from the 
eccentricity of our costume. Mack, 
who when he first came out sported 
a pair of whiskers of wondrous 
length, which had been the admira- 
tion of Bedford Square and all the 
west side of Upper Gower Street, 
had, since his sojourn in the East, 
grown a magnificent beard and 
moustache, of a delicate straw colour, 
which gave him quite a formidable 
look, and would have made him ap- 
pear quite savage, had it not been 
for his soft blue eyes, which predis- 
posed everybody in his favour, the 
women most particularly. He used 
to wear a broad-brimmed felt hat, 
which had once been white, cor- 
duroy trousers of marvellous ampli- 
tude at the hips, and burnt all over 
into little holes with lucifer-matches, 
a paletét with an enormous hood at 
the back, and a most extraordinary 
complication of buttons and loops 
in the front, and a pair of boots 
which he had purchased along with, 
I think, four other pairs for three 
francs and a half—which was cer- 
tainly cheap, but they smelt most 
outrageously. I wore a black felt 
Roman hat with a very high crown, 
an overcoat which had never been 
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fashionable anywhere at any time, 
trousers of the ttern Lord 
Brougham used to affect, and a large 
English plaid, which I wore in the 
Roman manner — that is to say, 
across my shoulders, with the ends 
wrapped round my body. Macker- 
kincroft used to smoke his cigar in 
the leg-bone of a turkey, scraped 
clean, as is common in the Ro: . 
and these peculiarities, added to 
our decidedly foreign appearance, 
caused us to be regarded with much 
curiosity by the Venetians; but 
when Gurgoyle and O’Mulligan 
appeared at the caffé, one snowy 
morning, in the enormous great 
coats and berretti, or caps worn by 
the Chiozzote boatmen, they were 
fairly dumbfounded. Gurgoyle had 
for a long time had a longing for 
one of these coats, which certainly 
are — picturesque (for ‘ cuban” 
id), and I ran some risk ‘in 
endeavouring to make bargains for 
him with the boatmen who loitered 
about the Piazzetta for the sale of 
their coats off their backs. These 
simple folk could not understand 
how anybody could care to buy 
their old clothes of them, and gene- 
rally resented my inquiries as chaff— 
much the same as a London cabman 
would do if you were to ask him 
what he would take for his hat. I 
remember one old fellow, who sold 
olives at a caffé near the Piazza 
Santa Maria Formosa, informing me, 
on my admiring his coat, that it had 
been his father’s before him, who 
had worn it nearly all his lifetime, 
and he had himself worn it nearly 
forty years. I have no reason to 
doubt his sincerity ; the man could 
not have gained anything by telling 
an untruth, and I had not broached 
the subject of purchasing the coat, 
although I had initiated the conver- 
sation with that view; but I felt, 
after ‘what he said, that it would 
almost amount to profanation to 
urge him ‘to part with that which 
had been in his family so long, and 
which I could readily understand 
he regarded with some degree of 
reverence. Baffled in his attempts 
to get a coat in which the colour 
had been properly matured by 
age, my enthusiastic friend induced 
O’Mulligan to accompany him one 
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morning to the Riva de’ Schiavoni ; 
and they both made their appear- 
ance at Caffé del Padiglione, at the 
back of the Piazza, where we break- 
fasted in the manner I have des- 
cribed. These coats gave them both 
an infinite deal of trouble: their 
unusual colour (dark brown, with 
broad scarlet stripes at the seams, 
and elaborate embroidery of the 
same colour round the pockets) 
rendered them disagreeably con- 
spicuous, and the texture of the 
material was so coarse and stubborn 
that you could not double the coats 
up nor hang them upon pegs in 
the usual manner, but you were 
obliged to lay them out flat like 
some enormous dried fish. I do not 
know if Gurgoyle ever got his coat 
to England; I rather think he did 
not; but O’Mulligan, being an 
artist, and of a more stable mind 
than his companion, carried his 
successfully to Ireland, and used 
his coat to some purpose in his 
me of ‘An Episode of the 

man War of Independence — 
Garibaldi pursued by the Austrians 
off the coast of Chioggia — Mid- 
night,’ which for some unaccount- 
able reason was refused by the 
Royal Academy last year, but which 
I had the gratification of inspecting, 
along with a select circle of friends, 
at the artist’s studio in Rowland 
Street, Fitzroy Square. The reader 
will readily imagine that we hardly 
felt ourselves at home at Floriani’s, 
or at any of the other of the swell 
cafés of the Piazza San Marco, and 
we therefore usually resorted to 
those of less pretentious aspect, al- 
though, it is true, we sometimes took 
our evening coffee at the Specchij, 
or the Café of the Mirrors—so 
called from the looking-glasses 
round the walls; but, for my part, 
I confess it was always with a 
certain shame-facedness, and a con- 
sciousness that my dress was open 
to disparaging reflections. 

We rather preferred the ‘freer 
and easier style of a little café down 
a labyrinth of streets, between the 
Ponte San Moise and the Marionette 
Theatre, where, in ‘the dead un- 
happy’ winter weather, we used to 
play billiards in the morning by 
gaslight, and drink Kirschwasser 
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—a Villainous compound introduced 
by the Austrians, and which, like 
the ‘ fire-water’ of the ‘ pale-faces’ 
among the North American abori- 
gines, is already playing sad havoc 
with the delicate, temperate organi- 
zations of the Venetians. There was 
a smart little waitress—a Triestina ; 
and Gurgoyle, influenced no doubt 
by that same divinity who on one 
occasion (testé the inscription at 
Antwerp) made an artist out of a 
blacksmith, used to attempt to con- 
verse with her in her own language; 
but I never remember that he ever 
got any further than saying, ‘Give 
me ein glas Kirschwasser,’ which 
he was perfectly satisfied was most 
classical German, to which the 
damsel would reply, ‘ Si, Sior,’ and so 
the conversation ended. Here, in 
the quiet moonless nights, the sober 
Venetian citizens returning to their 
amphibious homes would be startled 
by the strains of ‘O Strasburg, O 
Strasburg, du wunderschéne Stadt,’ 
or ‘Ich hatt’ ein Kamarade; and 
issuing thence, when the streets 
were deserted by all save the Aus- 
trian patrols in their grey overcoats 
and tight blue leggings, some of the 
wildest spirits would make razzias 
among the dangling signs of the 
Merceria or the Calle Larga, or per- 
form wild war-dances under the 
solemn shade of the Procurazie 
Vecchie. 

As to Naples, there is scarce a 
café there that I do not know, from 
the Caffé di Europa down to the 
humblest on the Marinella, and I 
have even patronized the sellers 
of iced water at the street-corners. 
The Europa, I well remember, was 
very expensive, and the ices there 
cost nearly half as much again as 
elsewhere; but the additional ex- 
pense was ‘well repaid by the oppor- 
tunity it afforded of studying young 
Naples ‘at home.’ There it is that 
you see him to perfection — frail, 
pale and languid, with thin cruel 
lips and sunken eyes, dressed in 
what was the height of fashion two 
or three seasons before in Paris or 
London, with delicate-hued gloves 
on his hands, enamelled boots on 
his feet, and an ivory-headed cane 
between his long, white, wolfish 
teeth. Gurgoyle used to draw cari- 
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catures of him on the white marble 
tables, and ridicule him to his very 
face. This was in the reign of Ti- 
berius Cassar, who was then shut 
up in solitary state in that strong- 
hold whence his successor was lately 
shelled out by the Piedmontese. 
Arrests took place daily ; sbirri were 
at every street-corner ; spies in Pro- 
tean disguises watched your every 
movement, laid wait for you at 
cafés or trattorias, or public pro- 
menades. Every man shrunk from 
his neighbour, not knowing but 
what he might be in the pay of the 
government; and yet Gurgoyle did 
not scruple to profess openly the 
most ultra-liberal sentiments, and 
would shout out aloud in the To- 
ledo, or in the Largo del Palazzo, 
under the very windows of Majesty, 
‘B-o-m-b-a! Bombay! and on our 
remonstrating with him on his im- 
yonan, he would reply that the 

eapolitans did not understand 
English, so it did not matter what 
he said. 

As I write, what crowds of re- 
miniscences arise connected with 
cafés in different towns, at Portici, 
Salerno, Vicenza, Padua, Bologna, 
Ferrara,and many more! At Padua 
there is a very handsome café, 
* the Caffé Pedrocchi,’ which is one 
of the sights of the place, and is 
‘ done’ regularly by the English in 
the same breath as the Palazzo di 
Rogrone and Giotto’s frescoes in the 
arena. The Caffé Pedrocchi is, 
however, really a fine building, and 
is much better worth seeing than 
many of the modern churches in 
Italy, which Murray describes with 
such gusto, and which travellers ex- 
amine, book in hand, like brokers 
checking an inventory, and, like 
them, perfectly satisfied, so long as 
everything mentioned by Murray is 
in its place; but directly anything 
is missing, the whole party becomes 
agitated ; books are collated, heads 
are shaken, custodes interrogated, 
and the indifferent travellers resolve 
themselves into an enthusiastic 
commission of inquiry. It is in 
vain that the custode assures them 
that the article in question was 
removed by the French, or disap- 

during the troubles of 
* quarant’ otto:’ they believe Murray 
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rather than him, and take their 
leave of the custode with a firm con- 
viction that they have been imposed 
—. An amusing Frenchman, 
who wrote a flippant little book 
entitled ‘ De Paris & Venise,’ says, 
‘Murray is the tyrant of English 
tourists. Not one of them allows 
himself to experience a sensation 
unless it be foreseen in the guide. 
Murray has set down beforehand 
every impression which it is proper 
to receive. It is said that every 
man takes his pleasure where he 
finds it: the English takes theirs 
where Murray has found it for them. 
Whatever be the age of an English- 
man, or his temperament, or his 
social position, or his scientific gra- 
vity, he avill ascend the Rhigi be- 
cause it is written that he must 
ascend it;’ and the author adds 
simply, ‘ it may be that we are bar- 
barians—we do not ascend the 
Rhigi.’ 

However, I have strayed a lon 
way from Padua and the Caffé 
Pedrocchi, which, as I said, is really 
a fine building, both externally as 
well as internally. The roof is 
supported by handsome columns of 
scagliola in very good taste, the 
tables are marble, the seats broad 
and luxurious, and the walls are 
decorated with maps of different 
countries, painted in panels, and in 
some cases, if I remember rightly, 
executed in relief. This café is me- 
morable as having been the scene 
of a barbarous judicial murder some 
years ago, the troops having fired 
upon a crowd collected in front of 
the entrance, killing one man and 
wounding several others. It takes 
its name from its founder, one 
Pedrocchi, a Paduan, who, while 
the building was in progress, paid 
the workmen every evening in ready 
money, and, it was said, in old 
Venetian gold. He had been m 
indigent circumstances, and lived 
in a ruinous old house on the site 
of the present caffé, which, falling 
into decay, he was obliged to pull 
down. Suddenly, he abounded in 
riches, and many stories were cur- 
rent concerning hidden treasures he 
had discovered, and of yet more 
awful things which would furnish 
materials for a terrific legend. The 
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secret of his wealth was this—he 
kept a gaming house. 

But by far the most interesting 
café in the world is the Caffé Greco 
at Rome. There are many others 
bearing the same name, in different 
towns in Italy, and there are others 
more magnificent; but they all fade 
into insignificance beside their great 
prototype of the Niobe of nations. 
There is a Caffé Greco at Sienna, 
opposite the Loggia of the Casino 
dei Nobili, which is very well in its 
way. I remember it well, from the 
circumstance of the walls being 
papered with a very pleasing device, 
representing a gentleman in the cos- 
tume of the seventeenth century 
handing a lady,in no costume to 
speak of, into a gondola, with a water 
landscape and a dome in the dis- 
tance, which was repeated all over 
the rooms in a way that only night- 
mare could emulate. There is a 
miserable imitation of the Caffé Greco 
at Rome, near the Piazza Navona, 
calling itself the ‘ Ancien Café Gree ;’ 
but the Caffé Greco is, like the Italian 
monarchy, one and indivisible: there 
is but one Caffé Greco, and I will be 
its historiographer. 

The Caffé Greco is situate in the 
Via di Condotti, which runs from 
the Corso into the Piazza di Spagna, 
and in the very midst of the Eng- 
lish quarter. Externally, it is of un- 
pretending aspect; it will not bear 
comparison with the magnificent 
cafés of Paris, or even those of Milan 
or Turin, nor even with others in the 
same city. The Caffé Nuovo is larger ; 
the Caffé of the Piazza Sant Luigi 
dei Francesi is much handsomer; 
and there are many more which in- 
dulge in much more display, as well 
as affording greater comfort. I re- 
member well how disappointed I 
was at my first sight of it. A plain, 
quiet-looking house, with two broad 
windows, a glazed door, with a nar- 
row side-entrance adjoining, a marble 
tablet, with the words ‘ Caffé Greco’ 
over the ground-floor. Could this 
be the Caffé Greco, about which I 
had heard so much? this the chosen 
rendezvous of the genius of all coun- 
tries? this that famous symposium 
of all nations? Forbid it painting, 
poetry, positive philosophy! It is 
so, however, with everything at 
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Rome; your first impression is a feel- 
ing of disappointment. I remem- 
ber that, when, 


‘Along the dusky highway near and nearer 
drawn,’ 


I saw the dome of St. Peter’s loom- 
ing through the rain, after a long, 
wet journey by diligence from Civita 
Vecchia, I doubted at first whether 
it could be indeed Michael Angelo’s 
masterpiece, it looked so small. I 
did not feel even the commonplace 
emotion Bryon ascribes to Don Juan 
on approaching London. A French 
Feuilletoniste, M. Amedée Achard, 
who (fired no doubt by a noble 
emulation of Edmond About) de- 
voted some six weeks to the investi- 
gation of Italy and the Italians, 
explained the reason of this disap- 
pointment, which I give in the ori- 
ginal, partly from the difficulty of 
translating it properly, and partly 
to show that I am perfectly conver- 
sant with French periodical litera- 
ture. He says:— 

‘ Des vieux habitans de Rome, les 
vieux habitués aussi pretendent 
qu'il y a dans la ville de Cesar et de 
Sixte Quint un charme particulier, 
dont a leur insu les voyageurs qui 
s'attardent aux bords du Tibre su- 
bissent la mystérieuse influence. Ils 
ne s’en peuvent détacher et s'ils s’en 
eloignent, c’est pour y revenir. 

‘ Mais pour que ce charme agisse, 
il faut d’abord avoir comme on dit ici 
surmonté les tristesses de Rome. 
La phrase dit bien la chose. Cette 
tristesse qui sort des pierres, des 
ruines, des vieux s de murs, des 
fits des colonnes, des pavés antiques, 
cette tristesse qui est comme la 
sueur de temps et qui nous en- 
veloppe tout d’abord est lente a se 
dissiper. Mais aussitét que cette 
impression premiére a disparu Rome 
est, dit on, comme ces femmes qu’on 
aime d’autant plus qu’on a d’abord 
detestées.’ 

There is a tale told of Pope Pius VI. 
that when foreigners came to take 
leave previously to their departure, 
he was accustomed to inquire of 
them how long they had been in 
Rome? If they replied only a few 
days or a few weeks, he used to say 
* Addio,’ because he was sure he 
should not see them again; but if 
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they had been a longer time, he 
would say, ‘ A rivederci,’ which may 
be freely translated, ‘To our next 
merry meeting,’ feeling sure that 
they would soon return. This, too, 
I can corroborate, from my own ex- 
perience, for I left that city I entered 
so indifferently with a tenderness 
and yearning akin to that with which 
one parts with a relative or dearest 
friend. 

The Caffé Greco consists of four 
rooms, all opening one into the 
other, and a small room at the side, 
Ne eer by the side-entrance I 
before alluded to, communicating, 
however, with the rest of the café. 
The first and largest room may be 
likened to the Court of the Gentiles 
of the Jewish Temple, or the some- 
what analogous Galilee of the early 
Christian churches ; for, just as the 
stranger and the catechumen as- 
sembled in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood ’of their co-religionists 
without taking part in their cere- 
monies, 80 here assembles a motley 
multitude who apparently have no 
idea of what is going on in the ady- 
tum or inner recesses of the build- 
ing, and who sip their coffee and 
smoke their cigars just as they do 
all over Rome—in fact, all over the 
globe, for that matter, at least, 
where there are cafés. I could never 
make out what could be the attrac- 
tion to these exoteric disciples, for 
they did not appear to know each 
other, or to have any object in com- 
ing there rather than to any other 
café. Such speculations, however, 


‘Demand arithmetic beyond my forces ;’ 


and as Virgil said to Dante when he 
bothered him with his questions— 


* Non ragioniam, di lor’, ma guarda e passa ;’ 


that is to say, let us pass on into 
the second room, or, ‘counting the 
outer room as that of the 


* miser modo 
Che visser’ senza infamia e senza lodo—’ 


what the Florentine calls 

‘Tl primo cerchio che l’abisso cigne.’ 
On entering which, to continue the 
similitude (you perceive I read 


Dante in original) you are 
greeted with, 
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* Diverse lingue, orribili favelli 
- . o 


Voci alte e fioche e suon di man con elle ;’ 


just as met the poet on his entrance 
to ‘that queer place which nobody 
mentions,’ 
* Where, in lieu of woodblocks and such modern 
inventions, : 
The Paving Commissioners use “Good Inten- 
tions.” ’ 


This is the Russian room (for at the 
Greco each nation has its room), 
and here the children of the Czar 
congregate nightly and talk voci- 
ferously. They are nearly all pale, 
fair mon, with long hair and mous- 
taches, and are, for the most part, of 
gentle presence and quiet manners. 
I do nét remember that they ever 
inquired for train-oil, as they were 
commonly supposed to do during 
the late war, but took their coffee 
like other Christians; and if ever 
they indulged in the luxury of 
candles as an esculent, it must have 
been at their lodgings; and a very 
expensive luxury it would be, for 
candles, as well as all other means 
of enlightenment, are considered in 
Rome as superfluities, and pay a high 
import duty as such, and are conse- 
quently dear. That little man in 
the corner with the dog at his feet, 
is Beerowsky, a very respectable 
painter, but better known at the 
Greco for the skill with which he 
forms circles from his mouth in to- 
bacco smoke. He can, when the 
coast is clear, emit twenty or thirty 
of these rings, one after the other, 
extending quite across the room, or 
will send one circle dexterously 
through another, like a conjurer at 
a fair, in a way that is wonderful to 
behold. Gauchemain, the English 
paysagiste, who is very clever at 
that sort of thing, tries very hard 
to emulate Beerowsky, and would 
rather, I think, admit the Russian’s 
superiority as an artist, than in the 
art of making smoke rings, but his 
rings are square compared with 
Beerowsky’s, and lack the finish and 
proportions of the others. Gauche- 
main has, however, this consolation, 
that he is the better painter of the 
two, at any rate. 

If by this time you have got ac- 
customed to the smoke proceeding 
from some hundred ‘sigari forti’ 
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and the Babel of tongues around 
you, we will follow Giovanni, the 
waiter, who is waving a tray full of 
tiny cups in one hand and a coffee- 
biggin in the other, and making his 
way with continual exclamations of 
‘Con permesso,’ or, ‘ By your leave,’ 
into the next room, which you will 
find has been taken possession of by 
the British, and which, as you may 
surmise from the character of our 
countrymen, is the best room in the 
café. 

Let us take our seat in the corner 
by the door leading into the passage, 
and we shall be able to see what is 
going on. ‘ Giovanni, due caffé ; and 
mind, do not bring my friend supe- 
rior coffee, as if he were a stranger, 
because he understands all about it.’ 
I say this, gentle reader, because 
they are accustomed at the Greco to 
bring new comers their coffee in por- 
celain cups, for which, although 
the quality of the coffee is the same, 
it is dubbed ‘ caffé superiore,’ and is 
charged two baiocchi and a half, in- 
stéad of one and a half, which is the 
usual tariff. Giovanni smiles signi- 
ficantly, replies ‘ Bene,’ —good, and 
‘through the wild serf he cleaves 
his way;’ that is to say, he rushes 
by Beerowsky, who is standing in the 
doorway talking to Otto Schweyer, 
and presently returns with our 
coffee on a little tray, in a tiny little 
pot, with a glass of cool, clear spring 
water from the neighbouring foun- 
tain in the Piazza di Spagna. He is 
a civil fellow, Giovanni; all through 
the season he is incessantly balancing 
trays, and distributing coffee; mar- 
tozzies, mezzo-caldos, &c., without 
receiving any gratuity from the habi- 
tués, except on New Year's Day, 
when he presents you with a small 
bouquet with your coffee, and wishes 
you a happy new year, in return for 
which civility you present him with 
perhaps a couple of pauls—about 
10d, English. 

‘ Eviva, Giovanni! 
to your elbow,’ say I. 

* Live long ere from thy topmost head 
The thickset hazel dies ; 
Long ere the hateful crow shall tread 
The corners of thy eyes. 
* Live long, nor feel in head or chest 
Our changeful equinoxes, 
Till mellow death, like some late guest, 
Shall call thee from the boxes.’—TExwrson 
2B 


More power 
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By this time you have finished 
your coffee. Try a cigar, and let us 
look round. Who is that thin, grave 
man, With grizzled beard and over- 
hanging brows? ‘That is Gibson, 
our English Phidias, the prince of 
modern sculptors, and the noblest 
Roman of them all; a man who has 
certainly done more than any living 
to revive in our own day 


* The glory that was Greece, 
And the grandeur that was Rome.’ 


You are lucky in meeting him here; 
he comes but seldom, as he does not 
smoke, and is of quiet, retiring 
manners. He is talking to Dr. 
Gerard Grand, who docs not smoke 
either, but who, notwithstanding, 
comes as regularly as clockwork, 
every evening, to chat for an hour 
or so, and leaves with the same re- 
gularity. Grand has a house, that 
is to say, a flat, in the Via Babuino— 
which he lets furnished during the 
season—and a very respectable gal- 
lery of pictures, which is one of the 
sights of Rome. Heis a discrimina- 
ting patron of art, and, I should say, 
derives more profit from his picture- 
dealing than the practice of his pro- 
fession. 

That tall young man with his 
back towards you, in that enor- 
mously tall Roman hat, is Smirch, 
nephew of the artist of the same 
name, who used to paint those 
charming little pictures of the Cam- 
pagna. His uncle is dead; but he 
has left sufficient reputation for his 
nephew to live upon, and he has now 
entered fully into his inheritance. 
The young gentleman is not much of 
a painter; but he makes up for his 
deficiency in that respect by eccen- 
tricities of costume and behaviour, 
which he seems to think must 
eventually make him known. He 
wears the tallest hat in Rome, and 
in summer comes out in a complete 
suit of buff. I remember once meet- 
ing him at Pisa; his hat was buff, 
his hair was buff, his coat, waistcoat, 
and trousers were buff, and even his 
shoes were of undressed leather and 
the same colour. He looked like an 
underdone photograph exactly. He 
has been known to hire a carriage 
for the day, and drive about Rome 
with it filled with pictures, in 


order that everybody might know 
his profession; but I do not know if 
he received any commissions in con- 
sequence. He is not, however, extra- 
vagant, despite his eccentricity, but 
occupies a modest apartment (‘over 
the water, as we used to call the 
Trastevere—the Transteverino of the 
old Romans) in Borgo, near the ca- 
thedral, and is simple and quiet in 
his habits. In fact, in Rome, it is 
difficult to be anything else. You 
may smoke cigars all day, and it 
shall not cost you more than five- 
pence, or play billiards all night, and 
it shall not cost you five shillings, or 
go to the opera, and it will not ex- 
ceed two shillings in the pit; and 
even should you take to drinking 
whiskey and water, which is con- 
sidered the summit of extravagance, 
Mr. Lowe, who keeps the English 
shop at the corner of the Piazza di 
Spagna, will supply you with the 
spirit at the rate of a scudo, or 
48. 2d. English, a bottle. 

So Stockdove! has asked you 
already to one of his evenings; I 
thought he would, he asks every- 
body. Heand his brother have a 
large studio in the Via Felice, where, 
twice a week, the elder gives what 
he calls ‘evenings,’ that is to say, 
tea and coffee, and readings from 
popular dramatists. Tuesdays are 
reserved for ladies and the nobility 
(so he says), while on Thursdays, 
when he receives artists and his per- 
sonal friends, smoking is allowed ; 
and, as they say at the French bals 
bourgeois, ‘une tenue decente n'est 
pas de rigueur,’ that is tosay, you go 
anyhow. Stockdove senior thinks 
he resembles the Swan of Avon, and 
at these readings comes out in Eliza- 
bethan costume consisting of a black 
velvet doublet and crochet collar. 
He is a better reciter than he is a 
painter: he never seems to get be- 
yond charcoal sketches, with which 
the walls of his studio are covered ; 
nor is his brother much better, who 
will show you a few black scratches 
on a piece of tinted paper, and coolly 
proceed to tell you that itis a study 
of a grand view of Rome from tho 
Pincio, which he intends to paint 
some day or other. ‘This, he will 
say, pointing to a couple of parallel 
lines near the bottom, ‘ is the balus- 
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trade of the Pincio, which will form 
the foreground ; here I shall intro- 
dace a few figures—an Englishman, 
an Irishman, and a Scotchman, sym- 
bolically distinguished; in the 
middle-distance is Rome; here are 
the two churches at the entrance to 
the Corso; this is San Carlo; thisis 
St. Peter’s; then I shall introduce 
(which is perfectly allowable, you 
know, although you cannot see 
them) the Arch of Titus and the 
Coliseum, and in the extreme dis- 
tance are the Sabine hills and Monte 
Mario. Don’t you think that will 
make a fine picture?’ 

Talboys is a great chum of the 
Stockdoves, and you will usually see 
him gt the evenings, reclining in a 
picturesque attitude on a cushion in 
the foreground, smoking a Turkish 
pipe. ‘Talboys is brother of the 
judge, and author of the tragedy of 
‘ none,’ and is, consequently, not 
quite so young as he would seem. 
That is he sitting at the corner of 
the further table talking to Plummer, 
a young-faced man with grey curling 
hair; his chalk heads are very clever, 
and you may usually see several of 
his productions in the Miniature 
Room of the Royal Academy. He 
and Plummer are old Romans, and 
wherever they go in summer always 
return to winter in Rome. Plum- 
mer’s pictures of Roman life are 
very pretty, and deserve to be better 
known in England; his ‘ Twilight 
in the Campagna,’ in iast year's 
Academy, was quite a masterpiece 
in its way; but his name, though 
‘ stirring to all the men of Rome,’ is 
not much known out of it, and so 
Giorgio’s pictures do not sell as 
they really deserve. 

That fair man with the straight 
beard, wrapped in a plaid, is Gelatt- 
ley, the sculptor; you may remem- 
ber to have heard of his bas-reliefs 
in the Egyptian manner. ‘ Moses in 
the bulrushes’ created a great sen- 
sation at the time, as did ‘ Joseph 
with the wife of Potiphar ;’ and he is 
now en upon a colossal work, 
for a tomb at Athenborough, illus- 
trating the passage of the Red Sea 
and the destruction of Pharaoh and 
his host. Everything he does is 
conceived on a gigantic scale; he is, 
however, himself an extremely mo- 
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dest man, and will welcome you to 
his studio to-morrow as if you were 
conferring a favour; and I can tell 
you it is well worth a visit. 

That stout thickset man with the 
red beard is also a sculptor, but you 
can hardly class him with Gelattley. 
You may tell by his accent he comes 
from the Sister Island even if you did 
not hear his name, which you would 
scarcely take to be English. O'Dowd 
is quite a curiosity in his way: he 
is always hard-up, poor fellow! and 
wilt most likely borrow half a crown 
of you at the first opportunity, and 
at the second will persuade you to 
sit for your ‘ boost, as he calls it, 
which he will execute at an un- 
usually low figure. Sir Thomas 
Lawrence made his fortune by the 
tender melancholy and air of refine- 
ment he infused into his portraits ; 
and O’ Dowd in the same manner so 
refines upon your features in his 
‘ boosts,’ that you are tempted to ex- 
claim, with that elderly gentlewoman 
who was so shamefully treated by 


-one Stout, a tinker, ‘ Lawk-a-mercy 


on me! this is none of I.’ I remem- 
ber once visiting O'Dowd at his 
studio, and found him smoking a 
very short clay pipe, and working 
away assiduously at a little model 
in clay. This was a bust, and he 
was very desirous of obtaining my 
opinion as to the likeness, which 
was, he said, somebody I knew well. 
I examined his work, but could not 
trace any resemblance to anybody I 
knew, either male or female; so I 
behaved as usual on such occasions 
—I put my head on one side, re- 
treated a few paces, and examined 
the model attentively, and declared 
(che Iddio mi perdona) that it re- 
minded me of somebody, but for the 
life of me I could not tell of whom. 
It turned out that it was my old 
friend Perso, whom O’Dowd had 
persuaded to allow him to liquidate 
a long-standing arrearof half-crowns 
in this manner. I| have no doubt 
that O’Dowd saw Perso’s ‘ visage in 
his mind,’ that is to say, in the 
mind he made up to have his ‘ boost’ 
taken; but I cannot help thinking 
that in order to insure a faithful 
portrait, there should be an absence 
ofall present pecuniary consideration 
between the artist and his sitter. 
2B2 
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That fair man who has just inti- 
mated that he intends ‘to cut his 
stick’ is neither an Englishman nor 
an artist, although he always passes 
his evenings here. He is an Italian, 
and a teacher of languages, and he 
frequents the Greco in order to per- 
fect himself in the conversational 
delicacies of our mother-tongue. 
He certainly speaks English very 
well, and has picked up a great 
many slang phrases, which he uses 
whenever he can, in preference to a 
more polished form of locution, as 
you have already had an example. 
That silent young man with the ery- 
sipelic shirt-front is also a Roman; 
he is studying English, as is the 
fashion now, and comes here to ac- 
custom himself to the sound of the 
language ; but, although he has been 
here all the winter, he has never yet 
been known to open his mouth to 
speak English; and as the artists 
are not, as a rule, very familiar with 
Italian, and regard him as an inter- 
loper, he sits in that corner without 
taking any part in what is going on. 
We used to fancy him a spy: if he 
be, I only hope he conveys faithfully 
to Cardinal Manteucci our good 
wishes towards him, when ‘ Galig- 
nani’ arrives, as it does not unfre- 
quently, with three parts of the sheet 
excised by the pontifical scissors. 

Ah! here comes Gurgoyle with 
his sketch-book under his arm; he 
is always late, and has only just 
dined. He will tell you that he has 
been meditating among the tombs 
of the Campagna and has found no 
end of work. He is not very well 
up in the archeology of the subjects 
he describes, and is not very sure 
if the sketch he has got is the tomb 
of the Empress Helena or of Aruns 
the son of Porsena; he even ad- 
mits that it may possibly be the 
resting-place of the Horatii and 
Curatii, for what he knows or cares; 
but, at any rate, it is one of the finest 
things he has seen in Rome, and, 
with the exception of some small 
tomb in Soapey Minerva, as he irre- 
verently terms the Church of Santa 
Maria Sopra Minerva and the fres- 
coes of Raffaelle in the Farnesina, is 
the only work he has considered 
worthy of his pencil. Gurgoyle is 
bigoted, perhaps, but to a certain 
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extent he is right; and although it 
may seem heretical to say so, the 
real art-treasures of Rome may be 
almost counted on your fingers. 
Are we going to the Life Academy 
this evening? Yes, we are going 
with O’Mulligan, who made a tre- 
mendous sketch of the model last 
night, which he is anxious to finish. 
O’Mulligan is not here, however; 
but we shall possibly find him in 
the French room, which is a long 
narrow room at the extremity of the 
café, lighted by askylight. That is 
he talking to the little pale man 
with very black curling hair and 
beard, whom, you will observe, limps 
with one foot as he rises to greet 
you with a graceful compliment in 
the very purest French. The 
Frenchman is M. Arouet Levi, a 
Jewish gentleman, and 4 very pro- 
mising artist. He devotes himself 
to religious art, and his frescoes, 
illustrating the Life and Miracles of 
Saint Philomela, in the church ot 
the Blue Carmelites, are really very 
fine, and are imbued with a tho- 
roughly devotional feeling. Levi's 
studio is hung round with studies 
of incidents in the lives of the saints 
and martyrs, and you generaily find 
a muscular Roman model suspended 
by a pulley from the ceiling, who is 
intended for one of the angels bear- 
ing Saint Somebody or other some- 
where, or else his housekeeper 
perched on a chair placed on a table, 
who figures afterwards as the Ma- 
donna enthroned, surrounded by 
cherubim. His rooms are strewn 
with ‘ Lives of the Saints’ in French 
and Italian, and narratives of mira- 
cles that have received the appro- 
bation of the Holy Father, and is 
perfectly conversant with the hagi- 
ology of the Church from beginning 
to end; but, if it be necessary to be- 
lieve in what he represents, I am 
very much afraid that M. Arouet 
Levi is wanting in that necessary 
qualification, and that his life and 
conversation is hardly so consistent 
as that of one Angelico, a painter 
and monk in the convent of the 
Badia at Fiesole. You will not, 
however, see anything of M. Levi's 
real character at present, for he is 
a man of the wail, and knows well 
that language was given to man to 
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conceal his sentiments, and you will 
hear nothing but the most proper 
and edifying discourse from his thin, 
bloodless li 

Very different from him is the 
sturdy Alsatian Jerome, who is 
sitting on the opposite side of the 
room. Jerome is rough in manners; 
his speech is rude, and I incline to 
his own belief, that he speaks Italian 
better than his own language; but 
he is a brave, noble painter, with all 
his heart in his work, and, what is 
still better, a trustworthy, honest 
fellow. He pays no compliments, 
Jerome: he used to quarrel with my 
French, which he said was execrable, 
and asserted I only understood 
Dante ‘ brutalement,’ and condemned 
what Fconsidered my most successful 
sketches; but, for all that, I would 
rather he should smite me friendly, 
and reprove me, than receive the 
elaborate compliments of M. Levi. 
Jerome is a pupil of the French 
Academy, and obtained the grand 
prize in 1839 for his picture of 
‘Socrates drinking the Hemlock,’ 
and he would be a full-blown painter 
this year were it not that a severe 
fever for a long time entirely inca- 
pacitated him for work. 

Those two quiet little men who 
are conversing together are also stu- 
dents of the French Academy in 
the class of architecture, and are 
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engaged upon a restoration ot the 
castle of Saint Angelo, formerly the 
tomb of Emperor Hadrian. You 
will observe that the Frenchmen all 
wear their hair cropped closely, and 
they talk much louder than the 
English ; and there are generally 
two at the end of the room, as there 
are now, engaged in a wordy discus- 
sion about some trifle or other. 

There is a general movement 
among the British: some are going 
tothe Life Academy, some to Gigi’s, 
or some other private school of cos- 
tume, to get up the materials for 
scenes at Grotto Ferrata, or Tivoli, 
or Italian peasants at a shrine, or 
reposing, or dancing, or carousing, 
or doing something of the sort, as 
they do annually on the walls of 
every exhibition in the metropolis. 

Wrap your plaid carefully around 
you, for the Roman nights are chilly. 
The patrol (consisting of one pon- 
tifical gendarme, and two French 
soldiers to take care of him) plods 
steadily through the gutter down 
the middle of the street: from the 
distance comes the monotonous 
chant of a passing funeral; the 
shops are all shut, the streets are 
nearly deserted, and in the Piazza 
Trajana 

* The bearded grass is dry and dewless. 
Let us go.’ 
J. H. 
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H, soft, grey eyes that gleam so bright! 
Oh, happy voice that rings so clear! 

Oh, sunny face all lit with smiles! 

To me how sad, but yet how dear! 
Caught in your toils, among your spoils 

I rank, and my poor heart now swells 
The fatal list of conquered swains 

Your beauty’s wondrous power that tells. 


Ah! hapless day when first on you 
I gazed, when on the croquet lawn 
Your little feet tripped o’er the grass, 
As light and graceful as a fawn. 
No rest for me now e’er will be: 
Still in my ear that merry scream 
Melodious sounds; before me glides 
Your presence like a pleasant dream. 
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Would that a dream it were’ and would 
I ne’er had seen your face, so fair 

And yet so false! Your words, poor fool, 
I trusted then, nor saw the snare. 

At me you smiled, and I, beguiled, 
Thought not I but a pastime made 

For you to while away the hour, 
As at your feet my heart I laid. 


Oh! my Lily,* mine no more, 
Could you no better pastime find 

Than this poor heart to win and break 
And leave it languishing behind ? 

Ah! cruel heart! A bitter smart 
You left, if this sad truth to know 

Will please you aught; perchance you love 
With broken hearts your path to strow. 


Tell me, Lily, tell me truly, 
When on a winter’s night, alone 
Thou sitt’st, all dark, nor sound is heard 
But dripping rain and cold wind’s moan— 
Tell me if then before thy ken 
The spectres of thy lovers pass— 
Wan, haggard men, whose lives thou’st wrecked, 
And left a bruised and shattered mass! 


Oh, shame upon you, Lily, Lily! 
For once let honest crimson dye 
Your cheeks; there’s much to make you blush, 
And bring the tear-drop to your eye; 
For while you laugh and blithely quaff 
The cup of pleasure to the full, 
For you there's many a manly brow 
Clouded with care, with sorrow dull. 


Look round you, Lily, Lily, 
Hark to the reaper’s harvest song, 
As mid the sheaves the sickles flash 
The yellow autumn fields among. 
Earth seems to bound at this glad sound; 
Ripe-rosy apple, mellow pear, 
The purple grape, the golden corn, 
With grateful fragrance fill the air. 


And can you, Lily, while each breeze 
That with your brown hair stops to toy 
Breathes forth its glad Zolian song 
Of fulness, happiness, and joy— 
Can you delight, with cruel spite, 
Sadness alone round you to see, 
And blighted peace and withered hope 
While Nature claps her hands with glee? 
Oh, Lily, Lily, surely not! 
Oh, say, not yet is turned to gall 
That sweet young heart, nor true love ye 
Is banished from it past recall! 
Thou’rt in thy spring; with joyous wing 
Thou gaily flitt’st from flower to flower. 
But spring is brief, and summer o’er, 
Sunshine soon flies and chill clouds lower. 
* A literal translation of a common English name. 
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Oh, listen, laughing Lily ! 
The leaves that formed our summer shade 
And graced the trees with emerald crown, 
Soon withered, brown and sere sball fade. 
Go on thy way, but think, some day, 
Fair one, thy autumn, too, shall come. 
Like these shall fade and fall thy charms, 
Who'll ask thee then to share his home? 


Lily, in thy + a stay a while; 
Think on the autumn of thy life. 
If thou pursu’st thy wayward course 
When wilt thou e’er become a wife? 
Pause, Lily, cease thy cruel sport ; 
Send foolish hearts unharmed away ; 
So shalt thou find a husband’s sheltering arm, 
Ere sober autumn turns thy hair to grey. 


J. W. D. 
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T has often been said that the 

small trials of life are the hardest 
to bear. This may sound para- 
doxical, but nevertheless there is a 
considerable amount of truth in the 
assertion. It may arise from their 
perpetual recurrence, or that from 


their very insignificance we make ° 


no effort to meet them. Still, what- 
ever is the cause, most people can 
recall some period when the fret of 
their daily life has tried them more 
than a real sorrow. Among these 
lesser evils we may reckon some of 
our social duties. These often 
harass us greatly, and have the 
same irritating effect on our minds 
that gnats, or any small teasing 
insects have upon our bodies. They 
make life one general discomfort 
without causing any particular suf- 
fering. 

Take, for instance, the necessity 
for paying morning visits, and espe- 
cially for paying them in the country. 
When life is at the best so full of 
annoyances that are unavoidable, 
it strikes us as almost absurd that 
in this age of civilization and self- 
ishness we should have such a tax 
imposed upon us,*and it might be 
well to consider if this arbitrary 
law is absolutely necessary. Is 
there no hope of its ever being re- 
pealed? At present the framework 
of society seems to hang upon it, 
and it would be thought impossible 
to keep a neighbourhood in the 
bonds of fellowship if this time- 


honoured: custom were infringed. 
That they are a grievance is univer- 
sally allowed. Miss Berry calls 
morning visits the ‘ abomination of 
desolation.’ Did any one ever an- 
nounce an intention of devoting a 
day to them in any tone of satisfac- 
tion? -Was it not, on the contrary, 
moaned over, bewailed, detested ? 
and is it within the range of pos- 
sibility that such intercourse can 
lead to any agreeable result? You 
order the carriage on some cheerless 
December day, and, after perhaps 
a seven miles’ drive through a 
bleak or hilly country, you arrive 
cold, miserable, and somewhat 
peevish at your friend’s door. You 
listen eagerly for the servant’s reply 
as to whether Mrs. A—— is at home. 
‘Yes, will you walk in? ‘Of 
course she is at home,’ you mutter 
indignantly; ‘she would not be 
such a fool as to go out on a day 
like this,’ and you glance up at the 
leaden sky, from which a few heavy 
flakes of snow are slowly descend- 
ing. Would, you think, that you 
could emulate that self-possessed 
young gentleman who, when told by 
the servant that his uncle was at 
home, had the presence of mind to 
answer, ‘Is he, then I'll call an- 
other day,’ and in this happy dis- 
position you follow the servant into 
the drawing-room. It looks cold, 
cheerless, and uninhabited; and if 
your visit is to some country par- 
sonage, or to any one to whom 
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economy is an object, there is pro- 
bably no fire, and the servant dex- 
terously inserts a match between 
the bars of the fireless grate, before 
informing the lady of your arrival. 
You sit for some minutes, which 
seem to you interminable, alter- 
nately looking over a few smartly- 
bound books which radiate from the 
middle of a round table, and watch- 
ing the small flickering flame of 
the newly-lighted fire, which has 
no effect whatever beyond emitting 
faint puffs of smoke into the room. 
It would take two hours for that 
fireto burnup. At last Mrs. A—— 
appears in an old gown, and very 
fine cap, evidently hastily put on, 
and a good deal flustered by your 
unexpected arrival. You greet her 
with a chilling smile; she is absent 
and fussy: topic after topic falls to 
the ground, till you feel utterly 
vacant and idea-less. At last your 
evil genius prompts you to hope 
that the dear children are well, and 
to opine that they must have grown 
out of all recollection. Now you 
have struck the right chord! Mrs. 
A—— brightens up atonce. The 
children have colds and are all at 
home; but they are so much grown, 
and she wishes you so much to see 
them. You glance at the clock, 
and see that the twenty minutes 
you had allotted yourself have nearly 
expired. You are afraid you must 
run away now, but itis a real dis- 
appointment. In the mean time, 
however, the bell has been rung 
and the children sent for. With a 
heart full of despair, and a counte- 
nance exemplary in its resignation, 
you wait five minutes, ten minutes, 
a quarter of an hour, while the 
little darlings are washed, combed, 
frizzled, and furbelowed. You feel 
what a waste of time and trouble 
this is, as in whatever guise they 
appear they will be equally unin- 
teresting to you; but it has un- 
locked the floodgates of Mrs. A——’s 
heart, and her chatter trickles on, 
lively, meaningless, and uninter- 
rupted. At last the door opens, 
and children of all ages are ushered 
in, followed by a most objectionable 
baby, with a bald head and red legs, 
which the nurse places on its mo- 
ther’s knee. You try to look at it 


kindly, and approach to caress it, 
but it immediately crams its hand 
into its mouth, turns its head away, 
and greets you with a tremendous 
roar. It is a frightful child, and 
you feel that the only thing upon 
which you can compliment its mo- 
ther is the s of its lungs. 
However, you ask its age, com- 
passionate its teeth-cutting, and 
after kissing two or three of the 
least objectionable of the brats, you 
are able to escape, and you throw 
yourself back in the carriage with 
an ejaculation of thanksgiving that 
at least that is over! The next 
visit in your allotted round is pos- 
sibly to some family recently settled 
in the neighbourhood, and perhaps 
few things are more difficult than 
a visit under such circumstances. 
You know nothing of their ante- 
cedents, relatives, opinions, or 
— You have not even any 
ocal interest in common with them, 
and feel convinced that by some 
mischance you will be led to dis- 
course upon the one subject that 
should be avoided. It is quite 
remarkable how often this unfor- 
tunate coincidence occurs. It is 
enough for some one to have been 
visited by severe affliction, the re- 
sult, perhaps, of fire or shipwreck, 
to make conversation drift into the 
channel that all are anxious to 
avoid, and every fire and every 
shipwreck that has taken place 
during the last ten years is sure to 
be raked up and discussed. 

As a A 4 society is, both easier 
and pleasanter in a town than in 
the country, and the necessity of 
poen morning visits a far less 

eav) tax upon our time and pa- 
tience. Tiresome and formal as 
morning visits are, they are at all 
events less stiff than they are re- 
presented to us in books of the last 
century, or in the traditions we have 
of our great-grandmothers curtsey- 
ing to each othgr in their stately 
hoops, and sipping their chocolate, 
but we doubt it they are’ not quite 
as dull. Indeed the very cups of 
chocolate, which were handed to 
every visitor, must have assisted in 
breaking the ice, and these were as 
much de rigueur as cake and wine 
were a few years ago to those who 
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were newly married, and who, if not 
of the upper ten thousand, sat for 
three days in their wedding clothes 
to receive visits, before beginning 
the real business of their life. We 
should be fortunate if any visit it 
ever fell to our lot to pay or receive, 
should equal in humour or amuse- 
ment that so admirably described 
in the ‘ Vicar of Wakefield,’ as paid 
by Lady Blarney and Miss Carolina 
Wilhelmina Skeggs, often as we 
may be inclined to murmur ‘ Fudge’ 
to the inane chatter and malicious 
gossip to which we are compelled 
to listen. We remember a rather 
absurd incident which happened to 
a lady from her over- in the 
performance of this supposed duty. 
She was living in a part of Scotland 
where country houses are few and 
far between, and proposed to pay a 
long round of visits that would 
occupy the whole day. Her 
daughters objected very much to 
this plan, saying that going without 
luncheon always made them ill. 
Lady B—— assured them that she 
had remembered this difficulty, and 
had provided for it by arranging 
that they should be at Castle C—— 
about two o’clock. ‘ They will be 
at luncheon then, and are sure to 
offer us some.’ 

All took place as had been settled ; 
they timed their visit just at the 
right hour, but though Mrs. C—— 
was delighted to see them, not a 
word was said about luncheon. She 
went on talking more ugreeably 
than usual, but her famished guests 
responded coldly and languidly, for 
their hearts were set on more sub- 
stantial fare, and even the newest 
bit of gossip fell flat and stale. 
Lady B—— waited as long as it;was 
possible, or that any hope remained, 
and at last in despair rose to go, 
but unfortunately gave utterance to 
the thought that had so entirely 
engrossed her. ‘ Good-bye, dear 
Mrs. Luncheon,’ was heard with 
astonishment by her hostess, and 
suppressed laughter from her 
daughters. But even such an un- 
usually broad hint does not appear 
to have had the desired effect. 

Absurd mistakes have occasion- 
ally occurred from the similarity of 
the outside of the houses in many 
parts of London; such as a man 
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walking quietly into a house ima- 
gining it to be the one in which he 
had been invited to dine, and never 
discovering his error till after the 
soup and fish, when the real guest 
hastily entered to find his place 
taken ; the family next door, mean- 
while, waiting for dinner, and won- 
dering what could have become of 
their friend. 

One of the most ludicrous mis- 
takes of this kind occurred to a very 
stiff old gentleman who had been 
with great difficulty persuaded by 
his wife to call upon some old 
friends of hers, with whom he was 
quite unacquainted, and who had 
recently settled in London. He at 
last consented, after making very 
particular inquiries as to where 
they lived, and if his wife was cer- 
tain she knew the street and the 
number. 

* Yes, she was only there last week. 
No. —, in —— Street. She knew it 
perfectly well.’ 

It was a hot summer’s day, and 
they determined to go out early, and 
to walk there before luncheon. A 
sort of doubt flitted through the 
lady’s mind as they entered the 
street; but she remembered that 
when she had called there before 
she had not come through the Park, 
and so had come in at the other end. 
She was very careful not to betray 
herself, and, besides, felt convinced 
that she knew the outside of the 
house too well to mistake it. 

‘That is it, I suppose,’ said her 
husband, irritable from the walk in 
the scorching sun, and having been 
dragged out to pay a morning visit, 
his especial detestation. 

‘Oh, yes, certainly.’ Yes, she felt 
sure that was Mrs. E——’s house. 

‘ Pray be sure,’ he rejoined, testily ; 
‘I should not like to make a mis- 
take.’ 
But she was certain she knew the 
house, and the creepers in the bal- 
cony; she was not likely to make a 
mistake. 

When the door opened, the servant, 
and the hall, and the staircase, all 
looked different ; but ,she concealed 
any doubts that she felt, and asked 
boldly if Mrs. E—— was at home. 
When the answer was readily given 
in the affirmative, she dismissed her 
momentary panic, and felt quite at 
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ease again. Still she was not quite 
comfortable, the room looked so dif- 
ferent to that she was in but a few 
days before, and two gentlemen were 
there, talking eagerly, neither of 
whom she knew. The servant came 
to say that Mrs. E—— was upstairs, 
but would come down very soon, so 
rather nervously they sat down and 
waited. Suddenly the door was 
thrown open, and a lady, with 
flowers in her hair, and a low even- 
ing dress, hastily entered. The old 
gentleman looked up in considerable 
astonishment, which was increased 
by seeing the two ladies both stop 
short in their eager advance to throw 
themselves, as he supposed, into one 
another’s arms, evidently quite at a 
loss what todo. At last there came 
simultaneous murmurs and regrets 
about ‘a mistake,’ the lady explain- 
ing that she concluded the early 
visit was from Mr. F——, the cele- 
brated artist, to whom she was 
sitting for her portrait. Some ex- 
planations followed, and, strangely 
enough, it was discovered that a 
family of the same name had re- 
cently bought a house a few doors 
off, and this had already caused 
several awkward mistakes. How- 
ever, in spite of their annoyance, 
Mrs. E—— persuaded her visitors 
to stay to luncheon, and this inti- 
macy, so strangely begun, continued 
through life. 

The facilities of meeting afforded 
by a large capital, and the great 
variety of society to be obtained, 
make it far more agreeable than 
that of the twenty or thirty families 
we visit in the country. People 
who live in a large city are usually 
fully occupied. They are less prone 
to take offence, have wider interests, 
and a larger field for pleasant con- 
versation. 

And yet, grievous as the neces- 
sity of paying morning visits is, it is 
less so than the necessity of submit- 
ting to the evening invasions to 
which we are subjected as soon as 
we have crossed the Channel. Ona 
winter’s night in England, when 
once the curtains are drawn, the 
lamps lighted, and the family as- 
sembled by the fireside, we feel that 
we have effectually shut out the 
outer world, that the evening is our 
own to spend with our books, or 
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music, or in any way we like best, 
in the society of those we love, and 
that whatever causes for sorrow and 
anxiety we may have, for the time 
they are laid aside, and that, at all 
events, we are sure hot to be bored. 

When English people first esta- 
blish themselves abroad, whether it 
is for pleasure or necessity, they in- 
variably miss the look of home to 
which they are accustomed, and 
which is England’s special charac- 
teristic. The very appearance of 
the house is against it. Stiff, heavy 
furniture, ranged against the wall, 
the polished, slippery, and carpetless 
floor, the total absence of everything 
approaching to comfort, all preclude 
it. But, notwithstanding, you do 
all that is possible to counteract this 
dreary feeling; you surround your- 
self with English books; you gather 
your children around the wood fire, 
which, at least, is cheerful. You 
have taken the precaution to bring 
tea with you, and your own teapot. 
The room really looks comfortable, 
and you feel with satisfaction that at 
last you have succeeded in creating 
an atmosphere of home. Suddenly 
the door opens, you hear the cack- 
ling of shrill female voices, and three 
or four lively ladies, in demi-toilette, 
enter in an empressé manner, as- 
suring you with great cheerfulness 
that they are come to spend the 
evening with you in a friendly way. 
Utterly aghast at this unexpected 
invasion, and feeling it anything but 
an act of friendship on their part, 
you yield yourself up to despair, 
send the children to bed, give up 
your yet untasted tea, and endure 
two hours’ conversation in some lan- 
guage with which you are not par- 
ticularly conversant, feeling as if 
there were no more peace left for 
you in the world. 

But does the field of choice lio 
only between these two evils? Must 
we sacrifice our mornings to keep 
our evenings free? If we must, let 
us at least try and devise something 
by which the infliction may be les- 
sened. 

Why, for example, should not the 
custom that prevails in London be 
carried out in the country? When 
a fashionable lady wishes to al- 
nounce her arrival for the season, 
her visiting list is sent to her porter, 
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or some one deputed for the pur- 
pose, with orders to leave her cards 
at the houses specified before a given 
day. The necessary form has been 
gone through; the world is aware 
of her advent, and out of three or 
four hundred acquaintances she can 
select the few she chooses to culti- 
vate in person. Why should not 
this practice extend to the country, 
and instead of the tiresome visit and 
dreary drive, cards might be sent to 
every house where a visit is sup- 
posed to be due, either by post or 
by a servant? The externals of 
acquaintanceship will then have been 
recognized, and any further inter- 


course may be avoided or resorted 
to at pleasure. 

There is no reason why society in 
the country should not be agreeable. 
A dinner, a ball, a pic-nic, may be 
pleasant. A _ well-selected A 
staying together in a country house, 
undoubtedly is. Neither would we 
depreciate the value of kind and 
neighbourly interest. Friendshipand 
sympathy, in this cold and selfish 
world, are far too precious to be de- 
spised. All that we contend for is, 
that these are not attained by the 
dry formality and hollow conven- 
tionalism of morning visits. 


BRIGHTON SEASONS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


IR,—A large percentage of ‘ Lon- 
don Society’ having temporarily 
migrated to the watering-places, I 
have thought it probable you might 
like its readers to be informed, 
through the medium of a veteran 
beau, how royal old Brighton, the 
queen of those watering-places, is 
deporting herself in view of her in- 
coming season. 

As you know, Mr. Editor, there 
are several seasons at Brighton. 
There is the dancing season, the in- 
valid season, the bathing season, 
and the season. Already this year, 
the flutter of our round of hops, our 
standing suppers, our bals costumés, 
and our other terpsichorean aids, 
have been left in the far distance. 
Already, our charades and private 
theatricals have produced their cal- 
culated effect, many of the flames 
thus fanned and fuelled having 
ended in matches, instead of the 
matches ending in flames, as theo- 
retically they ought todo. Already, 
though the year is scarce into the 
yellow leaf, we have bath-chaired 
half the invalids in England; we 
have restored to a comparative 
health, and to the superlative joy 
of two maiden aunts, that hope of 
his race, Lord Ravenlocks, who had 
come to us in a wasted condition 
from Borderlands; we have assisted 
with downcast looks and pent-up 
tears, at the gradual sinking of the 
beautiful Miss de Kaye, until at last 


she departed for good and aye from 
this figuratively desert shore; we 
have watched too, with sentiments 
of indignant surprise, the heartless 
behaviour of the Dowager Lady 
Heavisides, who, lolling at ease in 
‘her chair, would persist in absorb- 
ing the promenade, though she was 
fat and fifty, could walk perfectly 
well if she chose, and was good for 
et least twenty more whist cam- 
paigns. Already this year, in a 
word, has our Brighton fulfilled her 
mission of working wished-for won- 
ders by some, withholding health 
from others, and fostering obtrusive 
fancies among not a few. John the 
bath-chairman, respectfully touch- 
ing his hat, makes no odds of ad- 
mitting Ais season to have been 
‘ fust rate.’ 

Not so the poor bathing women. 
Lately, I sustained a prolonged con- 
versation with my old ally Mother 
Neptune, and her trusty aides-de- 
camp Long Lizz and Pretty Polly. 
Mother Neptune, having served 
twenty-eight years in the blue 
gowns, is still an able marine per 
mare et terram. You may descry 
her forces, on any morning between 
the hours of seven and twelve, 
thrown out skilfully in skirmishing 
order, up Regency Square, Preston 
Street, Waterloo Street, and Bruns- 
wick Square, with the strategic 4 

of waylaying aspirant mermaids, 
Be: moment the light craft heave in 
sight from their respective ports. 
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Nevertheless, for some hitherto un- 
explained reason or other, the actual 
bathers have been this year scanty 
in number. Mother Neptune de- 
clares, that, in the whole course of 
her briny experience, she has never 
known a worse season. She thinks 
‘the bathing-Quality is a-gettin’ 
tired o’ Brighton.’ Long Lizz, how- 
ever, and Pretty Polly, who, like the 
Emperor, comprennent leur époque, 
unhesitatingly put it down to ‘ them 
London banks, as has smashed such 
a lot.’ Certain is it, that July and 
August, formerly prolific in bathers, 
and with unusually good bathing 
weather through the season just 
over, hardly sent us any visitors. 
The continent being closed, unless 
France and Belgium, where they 
can all have gone to, is a mystery: 
but, wherever their whereabouts, it 
has not been Brighton. Nor am 
I wholly astonished. Siding gene- 
rally with Mother Neptune, I go 
further, and assign a cause as fol- 
lows. 

Though Brighton be justly termed 
the queen of watering-places, it is 
anything but the queen of bathing- 
places. True, landlubbers possess 
the amplest resources. But, once 
descend from the promenades, and 
you have neither the firm sands 
of Ramsgate or Trouville, nor the 
outstretch of Scarborough or Biar- 
ritz. Nature has been very unkind 
to this beach. For three ruthless 
sea-miles your path is one con- 
tinued stumble over dykes of 
shingly stones. I never saw a place 
more imperatively demanding ar- 
tistic help, in order to make good 
the defects of nature, and I never 
saw a place where art less loved 
her duties. In presence of such a 
glaringly ill-bred beach, the ap- 
pliances of art count here as next 
to nothing. To be sure, the bathing 
attendants are practised salts, and 
the very civilest of the civil: but 
the machines they serve, viewed by 
the status and wants of Brighton, 
fall shamefully below par, the 
greater portion being fit for no- 
thing else but to be drafted off 
to Rottingdean or Littlehampton. 
Look at the te machines— 
they are twice the size, besides their 
superior equipment. Let our Brigh- 
ton proprietors educate their bal- 


neal minds by visiting Biarritz, or 
say Ostend: and, if they did but 
get a glimpse of the ‘last thing 
in bathing - boxes’ at Trouville, 
we might anticipate an extensive 
hiding of diminished heads. Surely, 
queenly Brighton deserves some- 
thing better than thin deal hoards 
knocked together in series. The 
anomaly were of the strangest, only 
that stranger existelsewhere. What 
city, for instance, stands more in 
need of good cab accommodation 
than London? and what city is less 
provided? So Brighton beach, with 
its shabby old boxes. Why, Royal 
George himself might almost recog- 
nize acquaintances amongst them, 
so little since then are they altered. 
It is said, better days are coming. 
But when, aye when? When our 
new pier has rusted through sheer 
want of wear, when the corporation 
have finished their ill-timed tinker- 
ing at the promenade, when the 
Hove commissioners graciously 
vouchsafe to reopen the green that 
should have been ready last May, 
when—O desired consummation !— 
the Cliftonville heiress has come of 
age, then, mayhap then, will some- 
y compassionate poor Beachy. 
But, why wait? Bathers must now 
walk a long step east of the new 
pierage, before they can court the 
ocean wave in a civilized manner, 
and, even there, the descent includes 
many unpleasant jolts, and the re- 
ascent as many desperate pulls. To 
the west, where I hang out, you 
have to plunge down semi-preci- 
pices in a break-neck sort of a way, 
or to flounder along through a 
shingle that reminds one uncom- 
monly of the cinder-field on Vesu- 
vius, only it is thicker, sharper, and 
three times as deep, less the romance. 
I have written ‘somebody:’ but, 
looking at —— from 7 7. 
rising point of view, my word ought 
to al Tounehediien® What do you 
think, Mr. Editor, of a Brighton- 
Beach-and-Bathing-Box Company, 
on the principle of the General Om- 
nibus, ‘ limited’ of course in every- 
thing except comfort? One day, as 
I was lounging about with my 
esteemed friend Mr. Yeanay, the 
idea struck me so forcibly, that I 
rushed home at once to sketch a 


prospectus. Yeanay speaks very 
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feelingly on the subject. He says 
that, since his marriage, the beach 
has been revealed to him ina new 
phase altogether, and that, unless 
he can devise some plan to alleviate 
the woe it gives rise to, he thinks of 
quitting Brighton (if she will let 
him, bien entendu). In his haleyon 
bachelor days, he could stroll to- 
wards the Albion after breakfast, 
digest the morning papers, inspect 
the shops leisurely en route, and re- 
turn to dress for the band at noon, 
surveying beach and bathers the 
while with a remarkably serene 
front, they being no special concern 
of his. But now, quantum mutatus 
ab illo Yeanay! for Mrs. Yeanay 
(née Gughington) insists upon bath- 
ing at eleven o'clock, and her sposo 
is under strict orders to escort her, 
which accordingly he has to do en 
negligé. You should espy the good 
man of a forenoon, balancez-ing and 
chassez-ing down the rugged in- 
cline, affectionately arming his better 
half, who all but calls him a brute, 
because there are no steps handy— 
as if it were Yeanay’s fault. She 


will have it, though, that ‘it is the 
fault of some odious man or other.’ 
And, as our neighbours outre- 
manche say, c’est un peu vrai. 
Yeanay murmurs lovingly, though 
feebly, ‘ If all those endearing young 
charms.’ But the flattery is too 


trans mt; and, when he has 
toiled through the Vesuvian shingle, 
half dragging, half lifting, the ci- 
devant Gushington up to her bath- 
ing-box, almost like Cassius bearing 
his Cesar from out the Tiburian 
flood, the sole thanks he receives is 
a stern injunction to be back again 
in forty-seven minutes exactly, under 
pain of—he well knows what, that 
evening. 

It was in one of these interludes, 
the crestfallen hero yet panting 
from his chivalrous labours, that 
we discussed together the Brighton- 
Beach-and-Bathing-Box Company. 
‘This beach will be the death of 
me, it really will,’ cried poor Yeanay ; 
and I really felt for him, because I 
know a little of it myself. Although 
I have not yet married a Gushing- 
ton, I often = dear Sophia 
Kate and her arch cousin Ann Jane 
beachward. On such occasions, one 
ought not only to be amiable, but 
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to go in for fascination ; and accord- 
ingly, when opportunity offers, I 
hum impromptu ‘The Canadian 
Boat Song’ or ‘ We've lived and 
loved together. No go, sir. The 
chamois darlings skim the ruffled 
crust, quicker than I tread terra 
firma, leaving me to gasp like Tan- 
talus (for the more one tries to get 
on, the more one doesn’t), till at 
last, knee-deep in a quicksand of 
shingle and rubbish, all my pre- 
pared tenderness comes to grief, and 
the baffled suit has to begin de novo 
with either darling. There is their 
maternal ancestor too, who, in spite 
of years upon years of residence in 
Brighton, has never yet been able to 
bathe, she finds the approaches so 
reproachable. Brief, the plaint is 
universal. Sour-souled critics will 
doubtless say—this is all trueenough, 
but how do you propose to mend 
it? We answer—that is, Yeanay 
and I answer—vested interests being 
respected, only form the company, 
leave it to work out details, and it 
must succeed. We think of Colonel 
Roseleaf for chairman. This is 
chiefly in deference to his strong 
fellow-feeling with Yeanay. Still, 
if we can get Roseleaf to leave off 
with ‘Simla and the hills,’ he will be 
just the man, from the eminent posi- 
tion he holds in connection with 
Brighton. A company, however, 
have we must. Otherwise, I pro- 
phesy, things will go on in the same 
jog-trot, till the old-fashioned bath- 
ing-Quality, that used to come in 
July and August, wholly disappears 
from Brighton. 

A month ago we had our races, 
which immediately forerun the 
season; and, a week later was our 
regatta, which is supposed to in- 
augurate it. The races come too 
soon to make a crowded course. The 
regatta was tol-lollish: but, they 
both together launched us right into 
the season. So that, we have now as 
much right to cry ‘ Here we are 
again,’ as ‘though we footed it by 
privilege at Astley’s. 

If the bathing season has been 
wretchedly bad, the season gives 
signs of going to be surpassingly 
good. Beflunkeyed equipages grow 
apace, sociables stop the way, and 
mail-phaetons run the rig, while 
pony-things swarm. Messrs. Pal- 
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frey and Cobbe, the riding-masters, 
no longer inquire, ‘Who will o’er 
the downs so free?’ To judge from 
the cavalcades which throng, I fancy 
the fair applicants for riding- lessons 
must ‘ not speak all at once.’ When, 
years ago, 1 was quartered here in 
the Plungers, we used to have our 
rendezvous on the downs, just at 
the spot above the race-course, 
where one catches a vista of Rot- 
tingdean, you know. And a de- 
lightful spot it was. Many hearts 
must still go pit-a-pat, as they think 
of the bright eyes that shone, and 
the soft words that passed there. 
But now, it is no longer single inter- 
views. The real lady-part of Rotten 
Row are imported bodily. Such 
bunchy chignons, such wavy silken 
tresses, such Diana hatlings, such 
galloping, such chattering, such 
‘going into scweams of laughter,’ 
and, above all, such true Saxon 
beauties! Then, such troops of 
them! It is a haunt, of which 
bachelors had better beware. As 
for my nephew Charley, ever since 
I took him on to the downs, the 
day after the races, I can’t keep 
the rascal away. He suffers from 
a tendency to heart-disease, and 
believes that a stretch o'er the 
downs invigorates the system. I 
have known others labour under 
the same delusion. Toward night- 
fall, along the seaboard, you can 
hardly cross the roadway, what 
with fashionable carriages and gaily 
flaunting amazons. Now, these 
damsels must have papas, likewise 
mammas, and probably grandmas, 
who, if able to afford equestrian 
exercise to their progeny, must live 
in corresponding houses, or man- 
sions as we call them here, and 
keep up corresponding establish- 
ments: therefore, to assume a great 
influx a3 having set in, is but simple 
inference. Indeed, I know for cer- 
tain that old Yellowboys, who owns 
sixteen houses in Updown Place, let 
no less than fifteen of them last 
week, and at ten guineas apiece. 
One need but use one’s eyes from 
Cliftonville to Sussex Square, to 
perceive that scarce a house is to 
spare, and that, consequently, as 
Mr. Vellum our agent aptly re- 
marks, ‘the prospex of the season 
is most hencouraging. ‘The Cam- 


bridge A. D. 0. has just been en- 
tertaining us in the Town Hall. 
Particular encomiums would be in- 
vidious, where all was capital: but, 
truly, you might have fancied your- 
yourself in the Bijou theatre, for the 
best of rank and fashion gave pre- 
sence, beauty outrivalling beauty, 
and educated wit casting around it 
that genial life which cheers, re- 
wards, and conquers. Balls hold off 
as yet: but, my dancing days not 
being over, I foresee a larger instal- 
ment than usual. At a late dinner, 
our prognostics were canvassed. 
Major Oldbuck was there, he who 
used to be ‘ Oldbuck of the Albany,’ 
before he married the handsome 
milliner; and the Hon. Long 
Boman, late of the Light Bobs, now 
a bore on needle - guns and Sa- 
dowa; also, young Reginald Fluche 
of the Foreign Office, who con- 
siders he knows a thing or two 
about Brighton; and, lastly, though 
certainly not leastly, that expe- 
rienced general officer, Lady Jane 
Makempop, who has brought down 
her two remaining daughters thus 
early, that she may take an unim- 

assioned view of the matrimonial 

ttle-ground, and get them posted 
betimes for action. Suffice to say, 
that she and they were in the highest 
spirits. And, so is every one: for, 
one and all, we sniff a breezy season. 

How then is this? How comes 
it that our Brighton, seen in its 
bathing aspect, is undeniably on 
the wane, while the same Brighton, 
regarded inland, was never so gay, 
so rich, and so flourishing? Simply, 
I take it, because in the one case 
the means are totally inadequate to 
the end; and because, in the other, 
they are all one could desire. We 
have substantial houses, of every 
variety, and in immense number; 
we have shops of all descriptions, 
thoroughly appointed, some of them 
noways inferior to London; we have 
a reach of parades and esplanades, 
absolutely unequalled in the world ; 
we are lavishly furnished with in- 
door amusement, and with an out- 
door by no means despicable; we 
are within a short ride of town; our 
hotels rank among the best in Eng- 
land; there is no town-band like 
ours in any English watcring-place, 
and, as intending visitors will be 
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glad to know, our excellent string- 
band still does duty, morning and 
evening, on the ‘cliff. Everything 
townwise being thus as itshould be, 
good prognostics are clearly but the 
result of common sense and careful 
adaptation. A similar sense applied 
to the beach question would, I trow, 
produce the same results, with but 
a tithe of the cost and labour. Let 
us get up a company, and do it. 
Meanwhile, our hotelsare crowded. 
Dukes and marquises, home and 
foreign, abound at the Bedford and 
Grand, the Norfolk and Albion 
holding their own as of yore, At 
conventional hours, the promenades 
display a galaxy of loveliness, and a 
recherchéness of toilet, that may 
vie with any resort in Europe. 
If Dupin could see Brighton in 
the height of the season, an addi- 
tional chapter on ‘le luxe effréné 
des femmes’ must assuredly follow. 
Certes, our yearly dress-exhibition 
now beginning, if satisfactory to 
individual purses, is most gratifying 
to the outer public. Nor is it mere 
show, as is too often the case abroad. 
There is a backbone of wealth, and 
a breeding which stands scrutiny, 
in the large majority. Of course, 
exceptions will and do occur_in the 
best regulated watering-places: for 
example, just see the Miss Levi 
Hookems, who are so absurdly short 
that you might think they walked 
about on their knees, and who sport 
unconscionably high hats to make 
them appear taller, with fly-away 
feathers and most dreadful noses— 
could any man be happy with such 
misses? But what are a few, by the 
side of the loveable faces and be- 
guiling paces of the many? Ever 
and anon, I perambulate by the band, 
with my young friend Tom Racer, 
who won so gloriously in the sculling 
handicap at our late regatta. He has 
got an eye for the beautiful, a soul 
for sympathy, and a taste for dress; 
and he tells me (I am no judge 
myself in such matters), that he 
is greatly pleased with several 
ladies down here. Steeled as I am, 
I confess to a curious sensation 
near the region of the precordia, 
in the case of a family party of 
charmers. Their mamma would 
seem to have told them off in two 
corps d’armée (Tom Racer, being a 
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reading man, calls them the first and 
second edition), and wherever we 
go, at all hours, there they are, 
capering and cantering up and down, 
as gracefully as gazelles. It does 
one’s old heart good, to see how the 
dear things enjoy Brighton. All the 
while, you are being laid siege to 
terribly. First, it is a demi-toilette 
of the most captivating kind, with 
nut-brown hair just divulged from 
papillotes, and neat white parasols. 
You have hardly time to feast upon 
the fairy secene—much less to ponder 
on the consequences of a premature 
lapse into love—when they are off 
home, to change for another act. 
Soon, out trot the little witches 
again, looking more bewitching than 
ever. This time, they have en- 
veloped themselves in rich velvet 
capes, upon which depend chains 
and crosses, after the manner of 
lady-abbesses; or it is a pair of 
faultless ankles, encased in sweetly 
pretty boots; or, perhaps, delight- 
ful little hats, turbaned with cam- 
bric, or goodness knows what, to 
win or else provoke you. Once, 
when they were passing, I was 
obliged to be quite rough with Tom 
Racer, the noble fellow smiled so 
expressively. I fancied his feelings, 
however. But that was nothing to 
what we experienced together the 
other day on the chain-pier. Thither 
we went, pursuing the even tenor of 
our way, as innocently as the babes 
in the wood, he apostrophizing the 
ocean & la Byron, your humble 
servant calm and dignified, in the 
presumed absence of the charm 
which enslaves. We had gained the 
sundial, and I had just asked 
my friend to take a weed, when 
an -unusual tremor in his voice 
startled me. On looking up, it 
was easy to account, as well for 
tremulous tones, as for the crimson 
blushes which I saw had suffused 
the manly brow of Tom Racer. At 
the corner of the pier-end, ensconced 
together in engaging attitudes, sat 
the enchantresses, whom we fondly 
thought we had left only a whilo 
ago in security on the cliff. How 
they got round before us, unless 
being sirens they swam it, I can- 
not imagine : but, funnier still, they 
had actually been and changed their 
dress once more. I dared not 
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closely to examine the new toilet, 
but we both felt it to be divine. 
Their prevailing colour I know was 
ultramarine; one had‘clad herself 
in a polar-bear jacket, and I’m 
nearly sure they all wore very 
nautical caplets indeed. Then, they 
did take our measure so overtly, 
and withal so pleasantly, as to 
create alarm within our bosoms, 
lest, luring their victims out to sea, 
they might bundle us, nolentes 
volentes, into some Scylla and Cha- 
rybdis we hadn’t heard of at school. 
I rather began to doubt whether 
mine eyes weren’t being made the 
fools of mine other senses, and 
whether it was not, chanceways, 
the Fata Morgana occasionally 
seen from the Sussex coast. But the 
spell broke, our goddesses moving 
at last, the first edition in advance, 
then—and so prettily—the second 
edition ; whereupon, I was fain to 
hurry my gallant comrade down 
the gangway, under pretence of 
fishing. Venturing to reconnoitre, 
ten minutes after, the lovely mirage 
was found to have subsided, and we 
were enabled to trudge homeward, 
in somewhat of that sublunary 
frame of mind which all men are 
expected to cultivate (O vain hope 
at Brighton!), no matter how en- 
chanted. Such is life in our season. 

To sum up. Brighton is then 
the place by excellence, where, after 
the session, statesmen may rest and 
be thankful; where, in vacation- 
time, lawyers may wash off the 
dust of their parchments; where 
harassed merchants may forget their 
speculations, and remember their 
honeymoons; where—such is the 
balmy climate—the ill may get well, 
and the well get better; where win- 
some welcomes are wont to be 
awarded to wearied warriors; and 
where even the Ancient Mariner, 
had he but known of it, might 
have elevated his spirits ‘all in the 
Downs.’ Tom Racer's poetical Edom 
is a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
with a small community of love 
seated demurely beside him. But, 
in my opinion, it cannot be done 
for the money. I tell him, if he 
will idolize water-nymphs in the 
guise of polar bears, he had better 
pitch his tent here. We can unite 
him to the object of his affections 
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admirably in Hove Church; after 
which, she and he can either settle 
as dormice for the winter, or con- 
tinue as flaneur and flaneuse along 
our parade. Brighton affords as 
much seclusion, or as much pub- 
licity, as is good for any one in the 
nineteenth century. Here the adage 
is itively true, that ‘distance 
lends enchantment to the view :’ for, 
when the sirens are not on tbe 
ier, you can take in the coast from 

Deniéy Head to Worthing in a 
couple of winks. Here, again, are 
those who minister to souls diseased 
at Matins, as also those who minis- 
ter to greedy-bones at Muttons. 
Here, we drive dull care away, by 
tripping it as we go, on the light 
fantastic toe. Here is no rational en- 
joyment unobtainable. Here, you 
may live perpetually retired, from 
world and business free, and yet 
perpetually inspect the progress of 
the arts in female dress, as well as 
the gems of nature in the wearers. 
Lastly, it is emphatically at 
Brighton, that beauty lies in many 
eyes (though not in eyes alone, but 
in all that owns them), so that near 
a life-time might be here 
deliciously, before you had venti- 
lated to your satisfaction that in- 
ebriating question, so vainly pro- 
pounded each year in the Champs 
Elysées— 
.. ‘J’alme les blondes 4 la foli-e, 

Je ne hails pas les cheveux roux, 

Les brunes sont aussi bien joli-es. 

Qu’en pensez-vous? Qu’en pensez-vous ?” 

If, then, Mr. Editor of ‘ London 
Society,’ a verdict be asked on the 
Brighton Seasons, I say, taking them 
all in all, may they flourish peren- 
nially! The which notwithstand- 
ing, I pray those multitudes, who 
monthly peruse your periodical, to 
lend us their ears like Roman 
lovers, or their tongues like British 
advocates, or, better still, the whole 
of their John Bull countenances, 
that success may be bidden to our 
Company, which proposes to set 
poor Beachy to rights and to rejoice 
him in bathing-boxes. 

I remain, Mr. Editor, 
Yours obliged, 
Dr 1a Becue Boxer. 


1 Cheery Place, Brighton, 
Early in September, 1866. 





